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“Melanchthon, Christ's Witness” 


This was the theme of a chapel address 
with which Prof. Henry W. Reimann in- 
troduced the observance at Concordia Sem- 
inary, St.Louis, on April 19—21, of the 
quadricentennial of Melanchthon’s death. 
This issue presents three short papers read 
at this occasion; others are scheduled for 
later issues. The papers were not written 
for publication and are presented substan- 
tially as read, along with such documenta- 
tion as had been added to the papers. Some 
of the leading thoughts of Professor Rei- 
mann’s address may fittingly introduce this 
little symposium. 


Philip Melanchthon was Christ’s witness in 
doctrine and in life. Even those Lutherans 
who find in Melanchthon tendencies toward 
sacramentarianism, synergism, unionism, or 
intellectualism also find in him a notable 
witness of Jesus Christ... . But Melanch- 
thon’s was pre-eminently a theological wit- 
ness, and that means a very rational, schol- 
arly witness. At the same time his was 
a Biblical witness. He wanted only to lead 
more deeply and more truly into the writ- 
ten Word of God, fully cognizant of the 
fact that only Christ and His Spirit opened 
“men’s understanding that they might un- 
derstand the Scriptures.” The Holy Scrip- 
tures, not reason, even Christian reason, 
were the ultimate test of God’s doctrine in 
the church. . . . This witness was to the 
glory, benefits, and consolations of Christ. 
“The one Christ, true God and true man, 
who truly suffered, was crucified, dead and 
buried” must not be buried again by scho- 
lastic views of merit. . . . Moreover, his 
was also a catholic witness. Far from pit- 
ting Scripture against tradition, Melanch- 
thon set Scripture and the Church Catholic 
against the false traditions that had cor- 
rupted the church. No matter what one 


holds about Luther’s catholicity, Melanch- 
thon’s catholicity cannot be expunged from 
the Lutheran Confessions. . . . And of 
course his is an ecumenical witness. In 
fact, he might be given the hororable title 
“Father of Ecumenicity.” Throughout his 
life Philip Melanchthon wanted to be a 
witness who promotes church harmony 
without sacrificing doctrine, who promotes 
the quest for theological precision without 
sacrificing the certainty of faith, who pro- 
motes some sort of synthesis between Christ 
and culture without denying the unique. 
ness of the Gospel. . . . Finally, Melanch- 
thon’s was also a pious, pastoral witness. 
To know Christ is to know His consoling 
benefits. Therefore Melanchthon was more 
willing to adore than to investigate the 
mysteries of the divinity. The theological 
topics of the Loci communes were the pas- 
toral tonics of sin and grace, Law and 
Gospel. Christ truly rose from the dead 
to reign, but He has to be used as Me- 
diator. No one can love God unless re- 
mission of sins is apprehended through 
faith which justifies, quickens, and liberates 
through the Word. . . . Certainly Melanch- 
thon’s witness had flaws, perhaps we must 
say errors. No one was more conscious of 
his fallibility than Philip himself. But he 
was still Christ’s witness, a special witness 
without whom the Reformation would not 
have been the same. . . . Ultimately our 
question is not: Was Melanchthon a faith- 
ful witness? but the question: Am I, Lord? 
We have received the same powerful Gos- 
pel. We live under the same crucified and 
risen Lord. We have the same command: 
Be My witnesses. The Son of God, risen 
to reign, sends us out too. Melanchthon’s 
witness helps us in that task. Luther once 
wrote Spalatin: “I do not laud Philip, for 
he is a creature of God. I revere in him 
the work of my God.” So do we. 
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Melanchthon the Theologian 


T would seem impossible that the theme 

“Melanchthon the Theologian,” which is 
as comprehensive as it is indefinite, could 
be discussed satisfactorily in any brief pres- 
entation. The actual purpose and scope of 
this study is, however, narrower than the 
rather general theme might indicate. I pro- 
pose to consider Melanchthon’s contribu- 
tions to that discipline which is now known 
as dogmatics, to trace the impact of his 
systematic bent upon Lutheran theology, 
to delineate some of his main ideas on 
theology, and thus to assess him as a the- 
ologian. 

First it must be said that Melanchthon 
wrote no dogmatics in the modern sense 
of the term. There were no branches of 
theology, such as exegetical, systematic, 
historical, and practical, in those days. 
There was only theology. For the Re- 
formers’ theology, no matter what the 
occasion, was always oriented in Biblical 
study, whether the method was linear like 
exegesis today or topical like modern dog- 
matics, catechetics, or Biblical theology. It 
is somewhat of an anachronism therefore 
to call Luther an exegete and Melanchthon 
a dogmatician. Luther did systematic work 
in his catechism and disputations, and Me- 
lanchthon did exegetical work in Psalms, 
Matthew, John, Romans, Corinthians, and 
other books of the Bible. 


How did Melanchthon contribute to 
modern dogmatics? It was by his intense 
desire for system and order, not system in 
the sense of an alien synthesis being im- 
posed on revealed doctrine, but order and 


By RoBeErT D. PREUS 


method for instructive purposes.’ This the- 
ological method is unique. In philosophy 
there is method, demonstrative in nature, 
proceeding from certain basic principles; 
in theology the only method called for is 
an adequate arrangement of revealed doc- 
trine.” In philosophy certainty comes by 
way of experience and demonstration. 
Again theology differs: God’s revelation 
offers us certainty, a revelation which is 
true and self-authenticating.? This method 
is to be found in Scripture itself, where 
there is not only a historical order but 
also an order in the arrangement of the 
articles of faith. Melanchthon actually 


1 CR 21, GO1: “It is well to have definite 
and clear declarat.ons of the individual articles 
of Christian doctrine arranged in order and set 
forth as on a blackboard, so that when we con- 
sider these things and tie them together {an- 
guntur}, certain definite thoughts come to our 
view by which troubled souls can be instructed, 
elevated, strengthened, and comforted.” 

2 CR 21, 604. 

3 CR 21, 605: “Philosophy teaches that we 
should doubt those things which are not given 
to the senses, which are not principles and which 
are not supported by demonstration. Thus we 
may doubt or suspend judgment whether the 
concavity of a cloud is the only reason for the 
rainbow being an arch. But the church doctrine 
which God has vouchsafed —this doctrine we 
know to be certain and immovable, even if we 
cannot discover it with our sense, even if it is 
not an innate principle with us, even if we can- 
not ascertain it by proofs. No, the cause of our 
certainty is God’s revelation, which is simply 
true.” 

4 CR 21, 606: “Like an artist Paul speaks in 
his Letter to the Romans of the distinction be- 
tween Law and Gospel, of sin, of grace or recon- 
ciliation, and by the knowledge of such things 
we are restored to eternal life.” 
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identifies such method with exposition, in- 
terpretation.> And this method of collect- 
ing in an orderly way the main points or 
topics (praectpui loci) so that doctrine may 
be presented in summary form (#n summa) 
is nothing new. It is found in the ancient 
creeds, symbols, books, and treatises.6 And 
even though the later fathers injected phi- 
losophy into the discussion, still such 
method must be attempted.? 


Two complementary emphases emerge 
rather persistently in Melanchthon’s dis- 
cussions of theology: first, that all theology 
is based upon Scripture, and second, that 
philosophy and reason have no place as 
a source of theology. “The first thing we 
must know is this,” he says, “that to seek 
the will of God without the Word of God 
Or in Opposition to it is utterly wrong, for 
God does not wish us to know Him, 
neither can we know Him, except through 
the Word which He has accorded us, as 
Scripture everywhere teaches.”® Again he 
says, “He who seeks the form of Christian- 
ity from any other source than canonical 
Scripture is utterly in error.”® It was Lu- 
ther’s forte that he recalled the church to 
Scripture, as even the adversaries must ad- 
mit.1° Concerning the sola Scriptura prin- 


5 He considers his Locé simply an orderly ex- 
position of Scripture. Cf. CR 21, 606 ff. Cf. his 
Loct communes of 1521 (CR 21, 84): “For 
I have nothing in mind but to aid in their 
studies those who desire to become acquainted 
with the Scriptures.” 

6 CR 21, 253. 

7 And this method obtains in the epistles of 
Paul and in John, with their emphasis on cer- 
tain articles of faith. Ibid. 

8 CR 14, 180. 

9 CR 21, 82. 

10 The sola Scriptura principle is excellently 
set forth in Melanchthon’s Adversus theologo- 
rum Parisinorum decretum pro Luthero apologia 


ciple Melanchthon is most insistent and 
never wavered,!! although we may feel at 
times that he was not faithful to it. 


Like Luther, Melanchthon has a negative 
attitude toward philosophy.!* It can play 
no role as a basis for theology. Philosophy 
turns God’s truth into a lie. Therefore 
we must purge ourselves of philosophy by 
running with avidity to those things which 
are theological.'* Melanchthon is attacking 
philosophy in the concrete, Aristotelian 
philosophy, although he admitted that Aris- 
totle excelled the philosophy of all other 
sects.1° Melanchthon has some good things 
to say about philosophy, but we must un- 
derstand that he is referring only to the art 


(CR 1, 402 ff.) of 1521. Luther did not teach 
against Scripture, he insists, but only against the 
expositions which the Fathers and Councils pro- 
pounded. And just this was the nub of the 
trouble (controversiae summa). For Scripture 
must stand without the glosses of the fathers. 
Furthermore, it was ever the claim of the Fa- 
thers that they taught according to Scripture. 
And so it is by Scripture that we judge both 
fathers and councils. And the Scriptures are 
clearer than the glosses. Therefore Luther rightly 
opposes Scripture to the fathers and councils, 
although many, like Augustine, are on his side. 
What has happened is that Luther recalled the 
church to Scripture and the Fathers, whereas the 
Paris faculty urges Scotist formalities and Oc- 
camist implications and thus makes the divine 
Word conform to the philosophy of Aristotle. 

11 Cf. CR 3, 604 [De ecclesia et de autoritate 
verbi Dei, 1539}: Sed addendum est, ut auditi 
iudicentur ex verbo Dei quod semper manet 
regula doctrinae. Cf. also CR 1, 127; 12, 604; 
15, 188—89; 24, 271. Hans Engelland, Me- 
lanchthon: Glauben und Handeln (Muenchen, 
1931) has shown that Melanchthon never 
changed his position on this matter. Cf. pp. 
1—3, 68—69, 179—82, 470—4. 

12 CR 1, 405; 21, 82; 23, 134. 

13 CR 14, 563. 

14 CR 1, 50. 

15 CR 12, 691. 
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of speaking or our knowledge of nature or 
of natural law.1® Rhetoric and dialectics 
are elementary for the understanding of 
Scripture as is a knowledge of nature; and 
philosophy as ethics is the very Law of 
God.!* And with all this Luther concurs.!* 


16 CR 12, 689: “Philosophy embraces the art 
of speaking, the natural sciences, and precepts 
concerning civil ethics. Such teaching is God’s 
creation and is good, and of all the gifts of God 
in nature it is the most excellent. Philosophy is 
a necessary concern to our bodily and social life, 
just as food, drink, public laws, and other mat- 
ters.” Cf. also CR 13, 509 ff. 


17 bid. “Philosophy which concerns itself 
with behavior is the very Law of God concern- 
ing civil behavior.” 


18 WA Tr IV Nr.5082b: “Plures hodie 
scribunt dialecticas, sed unus Philippus scripsit 
dialecticam, ex quo fonte reliqui omnes hau- 
riunt sua, et nemo tamen assequitur Philippum, 
nedum ut superent eum.” Luther then repeats 
what Melanchthon has written in his Erotemata. 
Cf. W2 14, 742 ff. That natural law is the Law 
of God is something Luther agrees with too. 
Cf. W?2 20, 152. 

Actually logic and syllogisms enter Melanch- 
thon’s theological discussions primarily when he 
is refuting the false arguments of adversaries. 
R. Seeberg, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte 
(Erlangen, 1920), IV, 2, 421, says that Me- 
lanchthon was the first Protestant to treat the 
new understanding of the Gospel systematically 
and with method, that his Loci is the first Prot- 
estant dogmatics, and that he brought Aristotle’s 
method into dogmatics. I think that it is clear 
from the above that it is merely method that 
Melanchthon brought with him, and this is both 
natural and justified. Luther did the same, and 
so do we. Melanchthon in no way desires to 
make Christian revelation correspond to Aris- 
totelian or Platonic thought; the opposite is the 
case. In his philosophical works he attempts to 
make Aristotle and others profitable by purging 
them by means of revelation. Thus he will go 
along, working out, for instance, a system of 
epistemology (cf. his Erotemata dialectices, CR 
13, 509 ff.), patterned quite obviously after 
Aristotelian empiricism and with certain Stoic 
accretions (such as the doctrine of innate ideas). 
Whether these conclusions are merely convenient 


There are certain themes or motifs which 
recur frequently in all of Melanchthon’s 
theological works, themes which indicate 
to us what was basic in Melanchthon’s 
theology. 


1. The Natural Man, Natural Law, and 
Natural Knowledge of God (Philos- 
ophy ) 

God created man with intellect and will 
which are now both fallen. However, man 
is still above the brute. With his intellect 
he understands, counts, composes and di- 
vides, reasons, remembers, and judges.!® 
The object of the intellect is God and the 
entire universe of things. God has formed 
man that he might take all this in. Man 
gains certainty through experience, through 
the working of basic principles (principia), 
such as numbers and proportions and in- 


nominalistic abstractions to Melanchthon, or 
whether they express things as they really are, 
is not always quite clear, although the latter 
possibility seems more likely. But then Melanch- 
thon goes on, adding to Aristotle when this 
seems to be demanded by revelation. But it must 
be repeated, this is his practice in his philo- 
sophical works. His theological writings are re- 
markably free of philosophical jargon as well as 
doctrines. Melanchthon’s downfall therefore lies 
not in his prolegomena, not in his avowed 
method and purpose in theologizing, surely not 
in his insinuating any alien synthesis upon the- 
ology, for in all this he reveals an ardent desire 
to adhere only to Scripture, and he takes a dim 
view toward philosophy. His debacle may be 
traced rather to this, that certain philosophical 
points of view are uncritically and unwittingly 
imposed upon certain theological discussions. 
Sometimes this practice — which I suppose no 
one can completely avoid — is quite innocuous 
(as when he divides the soul into two parts, 
cf. CR 21, 86 ff.). But on other occasions it is 
dreadfully serious, as when out of a fear of 
Stoicism he teaches that the will of the un- 
regenerate man is a factor in his conversion. 
(CR 21, 658—9) 
19 CR 13, 8 ff. 
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nate ideas (law), and through reasoning. 
In the church there is a fourth norm of 
certainty, namely, divine revelation.2° Two 
of the aforementioned principia are the 


20 CR 13, 151: “In the church we have 
a fourth norm of certainty, viz., divine revela- 
tion, which was given with distinct and infallible 
testimonies and which obtains in the prophetic 
and apostolic books. Now although the human 
mind is inclined to assent more readily and 
firmly to those things which it perceives by 
natural light, still all rational creatures ought to 
assent with the same firmness to the judgments 
which have been revealed by God, even if we 
do not see by our own natural light that they 
are true and definite. Just as we assert without 
doubt that twice four is eight, we must be con- 
vinced that God will raise up the dead, that the 
church will be crowned with eternal glory, and 
that the wicked will be hurled into everlasting 
punishment. True, many, such as Epicureans and 
others, brazenly resist these divine oracles. Nev- 
ertheless some part of the human race gives its 
assent, moved as it is by the testimonies of 
miracles. In these people the Holy Spirit kindles 
His light by the Word of the Gospel, bends 
their minds to assent to it, and then their minds 
submit to the Holy Spirit, embrace the Word of 
the Gospel, and strive against all doubt. This 
assent, which embraces the thoughts disclosed 
by God, we call faith, which actually is more 
firm in this matter than in others. Let us not 
make light of this benefit of God, which has 
proceeded from His hidden abode and which 
He has disclosed to us. By this disclosure He 
has declared that the human race is truly of con- 
cern to Him. Let this revelation be the most 
eminent light of our life, let it rule all our 
actions and counsels. And in our daily prayers 
let us reflect upon the testimonies of this reve- 
lation, that our faith may be aroused; and let 
us acknowledge and celebrate the goodness of 
our dear God. 

“It is well to consider at this point a dis- 
tinction. Certain things have been handed down 
by God which are known to nature, such as the 
precepts of the Decalog. But God wishes to add 
His own voice to this to show us that these 
natural notions have been instilled in our minds 
by Him and to confirm the Law by a new and 
fresh testimony. The confirmation of this truth 
is welcome to a ready mind when it realizes that 
the divine Word has been added to the natural 


innate recognition of law and the knowl. 
edge of God. The law of nature, which is 
often called philosophy,?! is equated with 
the Law of God.?? The obedience of this 


knowledge. Reason apprehends that the earth 
stands still and the sun moves. But when we 
hear that the same truth has been divinely com- 
municated, then we assent the more firmly. 

“But there are certain divinely given truths 
which previously were completely unknown to 
all creatures, such as the Word of the Gospel 
of the Son of God, .our Lord Jesus Christ, or 
the Word of reconciliation, of reward and 
eternal punishment. He who believes on the 
Son has everlasting life. But he who does not 
believe the Son does not have life, but the wrath 
of God remains upon him. As I live, says the 
Lord, I do not wish the death of the wicked, 
but that he turn and live. Believe that your sins 
are assuredly forgiven for the sake of the Son 
of God, believe for His sake that your sighings, 
your prayers have been received by God. Such 
words should be grasped with firm assent. For 
the cause of this assent is divine authority, by 
which these truths have been vouchsafed to us 
and confirmed by clear testimonies, such as the 
resurrection of the dead and other testimonies. 
Let the mind, then, recognizing why these truths 
should be immovable, given attention to God, 
the Author, who in just such a way wishes to 
be acknowledged and invoked. Nor does He 
want us with our human brazenness to play 
with other opinions of Him, as heathens and 
philosophers have done.” 

“1 CR 12, 690. 

22 CR 23, 294: Itaque leges naturae sint di- 
vinae et immotae. Leges naturae sunt notitiae 
pfincipiorum practicorum de moribus, et con- 
clusionum inde extructarum congruentes cum 
regula aeterna et immota mentis divinae, quae 
principia cernimus et amplectimur firmo adsensu, 
quia notitiae eorum nobiscum nascuntur divini- 
tus insitae humanis mentibus in creatione, sicut 
numerorum notitiae. 


Cf. also Melanchthon’s Moralis epitomes libri 
duo, 1546 (CR 16, 20 ff.). It is a true part of 
moral philosophy, he says, to recognize what is 
truly a part of divine Law, although “philosophy 
teaches nothing of the forgiveness of sins, nor 
can it show us how it happens that God receives 
the unworthy.” The law of nature is the Law 
of God, he insists. This must be considered the 
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law is civil righteousness and is in utter 
contrast to the righteousness of the Gos- 
pel? Coupled with the natural knowledge 
of law is the natural knowledge of God, 
an important emphasis in Melanchthon’s 
theology. In his commentary on the Ni- 
cene Creed ** Melanchthon says that since 
all natural laws are embraced in the Deca- 
log, man has a knowledge of God, of His 
existence, and to some extent of His es- 
sence, e. g., that He is wise, true, beneficent, 
but also one who punishes wrongdoing by 
His Law. To my knowledge he never im- 
plies that such knowledge is saving, but it 
leaves man with a limited and distorted 
picture of God. In his Initia doctrinae 
physicae*° he argues with Paul that from 
the physical world God can be known, but 
this knowledge is obsessed with many 


wisdom of God even though it has nothing to 
do with the Gospel. Such teaching is useful for 
the church (2 Tim.3:16) in the following 
ways: (1) for discipline (paedagogia), (2) for 
jurisprudence. It must be remembered that this 
is a philosophical work. Thus we find Melanch- 
thon leaning heavily on Aristotle for definitions 
and conclusions which go beyond Scripture 
(which only shows the danger and futility of 
the entire effort). For instance, p. 38, he de- 
fines virtue as a habitus which inclines the will 
to yield to right reason (following Aristotle). 
But then he concludes by speaking of the causes 
of virtue for the Christian: “Concerning Chris- 
tian virtues the following causes ought to be 
added: the knowledge of the Gospel and the 
Holy Spirit aiding and moving the human 
powers. And when we consider how great the 
weakness of these human powers, we will know 
what is lacking in philosophy and will love our 
Christian teaching all the more, which brings 
help to such weakness.” One can only wonder 
how Melanchthon, who can make the preceding 
statement, could bother to work out a moral 
philosophy. 

23 Cf. Apology XVIII 4, 93; Il 12; IV 181. 


24 CR 23, 336 IV Enarratio Symboli Niceni, 
1550. 


25 CR 13, 200 ff. 
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doubts. He then offers ten arguments 
(mostly teleological but some ontological ) 
to confirm honest minds. 


2. Revelation in Contrast to Natural 


Knowledge 

What natural knowledge cannot supply 
revelation provides.2* Or to put it differ- 
ently, what philosophy cannot offer the 
Gospel offers —a gracious God, a forgiv- 
ing God. Those who worship God must 
know who He is27 We know Him by 
recognizing what He does. Heathens and 
Jews can know certain things about God, 
that He is wise, that He is Creator, etc., 
“but they cannot know the true God, who 
has made Himself known in the church, 
who affirms that He is one Essence, yet 
threefold, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” 
They err because they do not know that 
God's Son is Mediator; they do not know 
God’s promises. As constant as Melanch- 
thon’s emphasis upon natural knowledge is 
his emphasis upon the limitations of nat- 
ural knowledge. 

3. Law and Promise 

The former theme is intensified by 
the distinction between Law and Gospel 
(promise), a distinction Melanchthon 
never tires of making. What is the Gos- 
pel? “It is the promise of a Mediator, 
a solemn promise given to men, a promise 
affirming the forgiveness of sins, recon- 
ciliation, the imputation of [Christ’s} right- 
eousness, the Holy Spirit, and the inher- 
itance of life eternal, not because of the 
Law or our own dignity, but by grace on 
account of the Son, our Mediator, for this 
promise is to be accepted by faith and 





26 Cf. n. 20. 
27 Explicatio Symboli Niceni, 
mortem. CR 23, 355 ff. 


1561, post 
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trust in the Son.” This promise was given 
to Adam and Eve and all the patriarchs.** 
And all who have ever been saved have 
been saved by the same Gospel. This 
Gospel has nothing to do with philosophy 
or law. “The distinction between Law and 
Gospel (or promise, which is the peculiar 
property of the Gospel) must obtain in the 
church and be intimately known by all, 
for if this distinction is lost, horrible dark- 
ness will follow.” °° 


4. Justification and Faith 


Melanchthon caught the urgency of Lu- 
ther’s emphasis upon justification by faith, 
an emphasis meshing with the former stress 
on Law and Gospel. Justification is the 
sum of the Gospel, of Christian doctrine; 
it manifests God’s wonderful benefits and 
brings comfort to troubled consciences.*° 
It is the article which separates Christians 
from Jews, Pelagians, and heathens. Like 
Luther, Melanchthon stresses the forensic 
nature of justification as an imputatio ius- 
titiae,' but it is more than a bare verdict. 
It brings forgiveness, reconciliation, life, 
and the Holy Spirit, for the Word of jus- 


28 CR 23, 337: “And we must not imagine 
that the Gospel was unknown to the fathers and 
that there was only a new and better Law at the 
time of Moses, as many of the unlearned of all 
ages have supposed. Rather we must recognize 
that the one and same Gospel promise of a Me- 
diator and of reconciliation was known to the 
fathers, known from that very first proclamation 
of it in the words received by Adam and Eve: 
the Seed of the woman shall crush the head of 
the serpent. And it has always been the same. 
All who have been, are, or will be true mem- 
bers of the church have been and are saved by 
faith in the Mediator, from Adam to the resur- 
rection of the dead.” 

29 Ibid. 

30 CR 21, 739 Loci praecipui theologici, 
1559. 

31 CR 23, 449. 


tification is a powerful Word. And it 
comforts.** To be justified means to re- 
ceive the comfort of forgiveness.** 


Faith clings to forgiveness, to the God 
who forgives for Christ’s sake. It is as 
though Luther’s voice spoke through Me- 
lanchthon: “When Paul says we are justi- 
fied by faith, he means by faith not only 
a historical knowledge, for devils also are 
acquainted with history and dogmas. No, 
he means that we assent to all the articles 
of faith, and of all the articles to this one 
in particular: I believe in the forgiveness 
of sins and the life everlasting, that these 
gifts are bestowed not only on others but 
also to me. When with such an assent you 
believe that you are forgiven, this faith, 
which rests in God for the sake of the 
Mediator, lifts up your heart in the prom- 
ise of mercy. Such assent, which embraces 
the promise of the Gospel, enlightens the 
mind, and such faith in the Mediator and 


His mercy enlightens the heart.” *4 This 


32 CR 23, 451: “Haec dicta perspicue osten- 
dunt relationem, videlicet remissionem peccato- 
rum, et reconciliationem includi in verbo iustifi- 
candi. Haec ipsa autem acceptio remissionis, 
non est frigida imaginatio, sed fit, cum in vero 
dolere sentitur consolatio, quae est vivificatio, 
quae fit, cum Filius Dei simul est efficax cum 
verbo externo, et dicit consolationem in corde, 
et ostendit misericordiam Patris, et dat Spiritum 
Sanctum, sicut clare dicitur, 1 Johan. 5.” This 
is a highly significant statement, illustrating the 
true Lutheran emphasis. And remember that it 
is the late Melanchthon who writes the Expli- 
catio Symboli Niceni here quoted. 

33 CR 23, 458: “Justificamur, id est, accipi- 
mus remissionem peccatorum et reputamur iusti 
seu accepti gratis, ipsius gratia, id est, miseri- 
cordia gratuita propter Christum, quem propo- 
suit Deus propitiatorem.” The themes Law, 
promise, sin, justification, faith are the recurring 
emphases in all of Melanchthon’s writings. 

34 CR 23, 451. Cf. also the Loci praecipui 
theologict (1559), CR 21, 751: “Cum autem 
dicimus de assensu promissionis, complectimur 
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doctrine of comfort Melanchthon never 
wished to abandon. It is one of the great 
tragedies of history that his vacillation 
and his later synergism undermined this 
article.?® 

St. Louis, Mo. 


omnium articulorum notitiam, et in Symbolo 
ceteri articuli referuntur ad hunc: Credo remis- 
sionem peccatorum, Credo vitam aeternam. Haec 
est enim summa promissionum et finis, ad quem 
ceteri articuli referuntur: Quia Filius Dei mis- 
sus est, ut JIoannes inquit, ut destruat opera 
Diaboli, id est, tollat peccatum et instauret ius- 
titiam et vitam aeternam.” 

35 The sadness, of course, is that his later 
synergism necessarily undermined his clear state- 
ments on justification and faith. Faith becomes 
a movement in the will which we perform, 
a virtus (CR 21, 751). Again, contrition which 
is prior to faith becomes something we do. 
There must be some contrition (aliquam con- 
tritionem), he says, and contrition is merely 
recognizing (agnoscamus) that we have doubts, 
greed, and other sins (CR 21, 884). This is 
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surely a softening of his words in the Apology 
which call contrition “true terror of the con- 
science” (XII, 29) and a work of God in us 
{opus Dei in hominibus}, and of the words of 
Luther which say that contrition is not our work 
at all. Luther says (WA 39, 103—104) : “Con- 
trition is not our work, but the work of God’s 
Law, which incites hatred toward God and flight 
from God. Now what merit does a man have 
in fleeing and hating God? in not being able 
to hear God? What merit is there in Adam 
when he runs from the voice of God calling to 
him and looks for some shelter from it? And 
so God grabs hold of man while he is running 
away, and has mercy on him, and says, Thou 
shalt not die. . . . Contrition is the very suf- 
fering of hell fighting with the remission of sins. 
It is the thunder and lightning of God’s wrath 
in the conscience. I am the materia and subject 
of this divine work.” These words of Luther, 
which the later Melanchthon never could have 
uttered, offer the clue to his change of position. 
If Melanchthon yielded to philosophy and hu- 
manism, it was because he had never like Luther 
known Anfechtung, he had never like the pas- 
sionate Luther “probed and suffered in his own 
person every academic problem.” (R. Thiel, 
Luther [Philadelphia, 1955], p. 191) 











Luther and Melanchthon 


1. Luther speaks directly to us in the 
German language; Melanchthon in Latin. 
This may have some significance whether 
or not we agree with Schiller that the “soul 
of a people is in its language.” The Ger- 
man language is the language which ex- 
pressed the thoughts of a people that could 
conceive of a Weltbrand and at the same 
time of a Valhalla; that could express the 
pronouncements of Norn (goddess of 
fate), and at the same time have Lebens- 
lust and Lebenswucht. \t is the language 
of a people which did not strive to recon- 
cile paradoxes but lived in the midst of 
contrast. The Latin language, on the other 
hand, is a language which received much 
of its literature from the Greek, and this 
in turn was developed among people who 
sought to reconcile all differences and bring 
all within a smooth system. 

2. Luther's theology grew in the paradox 
of sin and grace. He was always aware of 
a contrast between man in his sin and God 
in His holiness. The remarkable thing for 
him was the bridge which was created from 
God to man through faith. Melanchthon, 
on the other hand, developed in a human- 
istic environment. Before his coming to 
Wittenberg the leading humanists of the 
period were his close friends, and this 
friendship continued after he associated 
with Luther. He himself says, “I am con- 
scious of having pursued theology for no 
other reason than in order to improve life.” 
(CR 1, 722) 

3. When Melanchthon came to Witten- 
berg he was steeped in Aristotelian philos- 


By ERWIN L. LUEKER 


ophy. In fact, he had made preparations to 
publish an edition of Aristotle’s works. 
Under the influence of Luther he, for a 
brief period, rejected philosophy and spoke 
disparagingly of it. His interest in it, how- 
ever, later revived. 

4. As far as their approach to their work 
is concerned and their conception of their 
Own position in that work there is also 
a difference. Luther saw himself as a man 
whose function was that of aoo@nteia. 
Melanchthon saw his work as being that 
of di5acxadia. This approach can be illus- 
trated by a quotation from Luther and one 
from Melanchthon: 

Ich bin dazu geboren, dasz ich mit 
den Rotten und Teufeln musz kriegen 
und zu Felde liegen, darumb meiner 
Biicher viel stiirmisch und kriegisch 
sind. Ich musz die Kl6tze und Stamme 
ausrotten, Dornen und Hecken weg- 
hauen, die Pfiitzen ausfiillen und bin 
der grobe Waldrechter, der die Bahn 
brechen und zurichten musz. Aber M. 
Philipp fahret sauberlich und still 
daher, bauet und pflanzet, sadet und 
begeuszt mit Lust, nach dem Gott ihm 
hat gegeben seine Gaben reichlich. [WA 
XXX, 2, 68 f.] 

Die Kirche erzeugt keine neue Lehre 
sondern ist gewissermaszen die Gram- 
matik des gottlichen Wortes. [CR 7, 
576} 

5. The nature of the two men was also 
different. Luther reminds one of a storm 
sweeping onward. As illustrated in the pre- 
ceding quotation, his work was the rough 
work of coming in with the message of 
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the Reformation. Melanchthon, on the 
other hand, was quiet and peaceful. Even 
in the midst of controversy he seemed 
always to be in control of himself and used 
kindness over against the opponents. 

6. Luther seemed to be continually aware 
of the fact that he was coram Deo. As 
a prophet with a message to deliver he 
stood before men wrapped in the message. 
Melanchthon, on the other hand, constantly 
saw the need of contacting men, of work- 
ing in an environment. His theology was 
contact seeking. If we study some of the 
events which have especially occasioned 
accusation against Melanchthon we will 
note that in all of them there were contacts 
to be made which Melanchthon then sought 
to make. Instead of working for the pure 
white he often struggled toward the gray. 

7. Thus it often seems as though Luther 
and Melanchthon were attracted to each 
other more by their contrasts than by their 
similarities. The two men complemented 
each other, and in the work of establishing 
the Reformation both were needed. 

8. Luther and Melanchthon were aware 
of their differences and were often irritated 
by faults which they saw in each other. 
Melanchthon’s letter to Carlowitz shows, 
perhaps more than any other statement of 
his, the depth of this feeling. (CR 6, 
879 ff.) Luther’s frequent admonitions to 
Melanchthon at Augsburg show how well 
he understood the character of his co- 
worker. 

9. Yet Luther and Melanchthon man- 
aged to work with each other. More than 
that they valued each other highly. Some 
of the most glowing expressions of praise 
for Melanchthon come from Luther, and 
for Luther from Melanchthon. As far as 
their work is concerned Melanchthon prob- 
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ably viewed Luther as a mighty movement 
which must be kept in proper channels and 
must be brought into fruitful activities. 
From this point of view even some of the 
duplicity in the case of Melanchthon should 
be studied. Luther, on the other hand, un- 
doubtedly saw Melanchthon’s inclinations 
toward rationalism and his constant search 
for contacts as a possible deterrent for the 
Reformation. With some justification it 
has been said that in Luther and Melanch- 
thon theology and philosophy struggle with 
each other. 

10. And yet these two men will always 
stand at the fountainhead of the Lutheran 
Reformation. Luther, the miner’s son, dug 
rich ore, and Melanchthon, the smith’s son, 
forged it into form. 

11. In periods of crisis, like the period 
after the peasant’s revolt, it was Melanch- 
thon, the educator, who playc’ a leading 
part in bringing about system and order. 
There are numerous examples of his ability 
to systematize the thought of Luther, the 
Visitation Articles, the Augsburg Confes- 
sion and its Apology, and the Loci of 1521, 
being some of the more prominent ones. 

12. The message of the reformation lived 
in the form given it by Melanchthon. 
Melanchthon did this so successfully that 
even those who later opposed him, men 
like Flacius, were thoroughly Melanch- 
thonian. 

13. The basic characteristics of Luther 
and Melanchthon are evident in their atti- 
tude toward the old symbols. For Luther 
an appeal to the ancient church was valid 
because the ancient church was close to the 
Gospel as far as content is concerned; 
Melanchthon, on the other hand, as a true 
humanist, saw a temporal nearness to the 
original sources in an appeal to the an- 
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cients, and this was associated with the 
content nearness. 

14. Melanchthon did not stay with his 
earlier criticism of reason but developed 
a new Ciceronian Aristotelianism which led 
immediately to Protestant scholasticism. 

15. Melanchthon bridged reason and 
revelation by parallelling Law and Gospel 
with reason and revelation. Melanchthon 
perhaps did not see that reason must be 
separated from its content and cannot pro- 
duce anything really new. Melanchthon’s 
rationalism shows itself in rational proofs 
for the Scriptures, proofs for God, the 
combination of logical, impersonal, and 
living Biblical characteristics in his God 
thoughts. It is interesting to note that 
while Luther often found paradoxes in the 
Scriptures and problems which he admit- 
tedly could not solve, such admissions, at 
least as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
are rare in Melanchthon. Yet Melanchthon 
did not intend to place reason above rev- 
elation, but he thought only of taking 
reason into the service of revelation. 

16. It also seems that Melanchthon at 
no time was interested in removing the 
treasures of the Reformation which Luther 
had obtained. Here and there he felt that 
corrections had to be made, the corrections 
which a jeweler feels to be necessary on 
the surface of precious stones. 

17. Up until the 20th century it was 
generally felt that Luther and Melanchthon 
had the same basic approach to theology 
but that Melanchthon in his later life 
deviated on certain points. In the 20th 
century some scholars have held that the 
deviations were in the direction of ratio 
in all areas of theology. They also see the 
seeds of this in works written during the 


time of Luther, even in the Augsburg Con- 
fession and in the Apology. But in these 
documents, they hold, the thoughts were 
so stated that they could be acceptable to 
both. If we compare the statements on 
justification, for example, in the Apology 
and in the Smalcald Articles we notice that 
Luther continually states them more rad- 
ically. (Compare AC IV, VI, SA III, 13) 

18. The relationship existing between 
Luther and Melanchthon, then, is a “with” 
and an “against” each other. Yet the ques- 
tion is whether these basic natures and 
these basic positions over against each other 
were of such a nature that the Lutheran 
Church found its life and must continue to 
live in the synthesis and in the paradox of 
these two personalities. Certainly Melanch- 
thon found clear, comprehensible formula- 
tions for Luther's doctrine. Certainly 
Melanchthon was also the contact to the 
world, intellectual world especially, of his 
day. Furthermore he was the able organizer 
who took the lead in such actions as con- 
fessional subscription. 


19. In periods of crisis and stress Luther 
has been raised to the fore. In periods of 
quiet and peaceful existence Melanchthon 
has come to the fore. The 19th century 
thought highly of Melanchthon. The early 
20th was more inclined to discredit him. 
Certainly no one would want to defend 
Melanchthon against the accusations of 
aberration. But it requires a deeper insight 
and a deeper evaluation to understand why 
Luther felt that he needed this man for his 
work and why some of the basic expres- 
sions of the Lutheran Church are traced to 
him. The Lutheran Church has lived in 
this “for, with, against.” 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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Melanchthon the Churchman 


In presenting Melanchthon as church- 
man we try to erect a little monument to 
him as a man of and for the church. To 
assist us in bringing some order into a 
large mass of fact and interpretation which 
has been accumulating over four centuries, 
we have thought it good to distribute our 
tribute over several areas. 

1. Melanchthon as an evangelical church- 
man 
2. Melanchthon as a mediating churchman 
dealing with Reformed evangelicals 
. Melanchthon as a catholic churchman 
dealing with Roman representatives 


Ne 


am 


Melanchthon as a catholic churchman in 
correspondence with Eastern Orthodoxy 


ws 


. Melanchthon as seen in contemporary 
ecumenical view 


As an evangelical churchman, believing 
in and working for the spread, confession, 
and defense of the Gospel of salvation 
through God’s grace by faith in Jesus 
Christ, Melanchthon confronts us in the 
very middle of the evangelical reform work 
of the early 16th century. Considering the 
mass of material in the Confessions, the 
Loci, the correspondence, the part he played 
in preparing Church Orders, and in all that 
the Corpus Reformatorum has brought us, 
it is impossible, it seems to us, to do any- 
thing else than affirm that Philip was true 
in his heart to the Gospel of Christ, the 
Evangel, in Word and sacraments, and that 
he placed his best talents, his unwearying 
energy, and his very considerable will 
power into the service of the evangelical 
church. The group of Christians which 
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has declared itself as believing and sup- 
porting the work of Luther, and all Chris- 
tians who were not ashamed to bear Lu- 
ther’s name and support at almost any cost 
his cause in the confusion of the times, he 
sees as the church. He sees Luther as fit- 
ting perfectly into the procession of church 
fathers, councils and conciliar leaders, and 
writers Eastern and Western of whatever 
century, because Luther taught that which, 
above all, Christ came to establish and to 
disseminate, by which the church came into 
existence and continues to flourish, the 
gratuitous forgiveness of sins. Curved side- 
ways, backwards, or downwards as he may 
have been in some, perhaps in many of 
his utterances, his funeral address at Lu- 
ther’s coffin—a most remarkable homily, 
also for its length —and his own last con- 
fession of faith, are expressions of evan- 
gelical churchmanship, in whose interest 
he dealt with Romans, Calvinists, Zwing- 
lians, radicals, but always for the church 
of Christ, to which he conceived himself 
as belonging and which he considers in 
some places as identical with the kingdom 
of God and with the preached Gospel of 
forgiveness. 

Melanchthon met many times in both 
controversy and irenic conversation with 
leaders and churchmen of German and 
Swiss Reformed churches. We can safely 
call him a mediating churchman here. 
What was he trying to mediate? Was he 
trying, even at the cost of negotiating 
away evangelical truth concerning Christ, 
the sacraments, the Word of God, to estab- 
lish union with other Protestants, to pro- 
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duce a common front against Rome or 
others? He has so been interpreted. He 
helped to produce the Wittenberg Con- 
cordia of 1536. Here he dealt with Bucer, 
Capito, and other Reformed teachers. At 
Ratisbon, 1541, as at Hagenau and Worms 
immediately before, 1540 and 1541, 
Melanchthon worked side by side with 
these same men and with Calvin, in con- 
ference with the Romans, some of them 
decidedly evangelical, on the basis of the 
Regensburg Book, toward evangelical unity 
over against the Romans, and if God should 
give His blessing, even toward reunion 
with them. In point of fact, everything 
said about Melanchthon’s work on Lutheran 
Confessions, including even the Tractate on 
the Papacy, and most certainly his widely 
criticized role in the preparation of the two 
1548 interims of Augsburg and Leipzig, 
can fairly be said to be part of his work 
as a mediating churchman, hoping to weld 
Protestantism, certainly as a unit itself, and 
thus, if possible, as a more malleable 
church in dealing with the Roman church. 

The words catholic and ecumenic, as 
well as irenic, pacific, universal, and an- 
cient, frequently occur with the versatility 
of synonyms in Melanchthon’s writings and 
reported addresses. The Confessio Augus- 
tana, if not his greatest, certainly eccle- 
siologically his most important work, be- 
gins with, and stresses throughout, Me- 
lanchthon’s unquestionable conviction that 
the church he works in and defends is 
catholic. He rarely hesitates to accuse the 
mother church of having lost, or at least 
jeopardized, her own catholicity. When he 
deals at Ratisbon with Contarini, Gropper, 
Eck, Nas, Pflug, all great names in the list 
of Roman Catholic controversialists and 
irenicists, he seeks constantly to do all he 


can, with honor and with loyalty to the 
Gospel, to bring about, by speaking and 
writing together with Roman Catholics 
over there and other Protestants over here, 
a confession that will survive the crossfire 
of the confessionalists. In this, of course, 
neither he nor they ever succeeded, but not 
because there was doubt in Melanchthon’s 
mind that he was dealing as a catholic 
churchman and teacher with Romans who 
personally still had to be accounted as cath- 
olic. Note well, in this connection, that 
catholic for Melanchthon is not the same as 
papal, curial, or Roman, or for that matter, 
as Lutheran, episcopal, or Eastern, but the 
same as Christian, historically viewed. In- 
deed, we could say, without fear of error, 
that Melanchthon’s idea of the church was 
twofold, Christian as proceeding in con- 
tinuity from and with Christ, and catholic, 
as existing, in his day, in the form of im- 
perially protected Christendom, as contin- 
uing from the year 325, Nicea. That is his 
catholicism. 


We can give the following only a brief 
glance, but this catholicism becomes overt 
also in Melanchthon’s ideas of looking over 
the mountains not southward but eastward, 
beyond the Moslem world, to the Eastern 
Catholics of Orthodoxy. In 1559, one year 
before his death, Melanchthon started an 
attempt at relations looking doubtlessly 
toward mutual recognition between his 
church and Byzantium. He wishes not only 
to acknowledge the catholicity of the East, 
of which surely Eastern churchmen had no 
doubt, but also to affirm the catholicity of 
the evangelical fragment or constituency to 
which he belonged. Viewed strategically, 
this would have been a master stroke of 
churchmanship, to encircle, so to speak, 
central Europe from the East and North 
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with an Evangelical, Orthodox, Catholic 
cordon of believers and churches! It was, 
of course, also not to be. 


Current works on ecumenical theology 
and life like to cite Melanchthon as some- 
how more disposed toward union or fe- 
union, as the case may be, than other 
Reformers. If it is the ecumenical view- 
point that we are to follow the principle 
of unity in essentials, liberty in nonessen- 
tials, and charity in all things — a summary 
used surprisingly not too long ago also by 
the present incumbent of the See of Rome 
as a sort of motto for his pontificate — then 
Melanchthon was ecumenical. His position 
on adiaphora, as capable of restoration if 
they do not violate Scripture and faith, and 
good, sound tradition, his readiness at most 
times to compromise the nonessentials but 
as far as we know never to give up forgive- 
ness as central, Christ as mediatorial and 
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all-sufficient, and the church as actual also 
in the reformatory movement, and _ his 
serious and usually successful attempt to 
show all possible love to his partner in the 
dialog, make him, by the announced stand- 
ard, ecumenical. One of the strangest 
thoughts about Melanchthon, with which 
I should like to close this very brief appre- 
ciation, was the opinion on the part of his 
fellow humanists, whom he never entirely 
disowned and who largely remained loyal 
to the old church, that Melanchthon would 
someday convert. Melanchthon, as 
know, never did, and that was because he 
felt that he never really had left the true 
church of Christ when he joined Luther’s 
cause and stayed loyal to it. Because to 
him church, indeed, the church, was wher- 
ever and whenever Christ was heard in His 
Word and offered in His sacraments, all 
differences, jurisdictional, political, cere- 
monial, and theological, notwithstanding. 


we 














Galatians 2:1-10 and the Acts of the Apostles 


N o doubt the chief crux in the com- 
parison of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians with the Acts of the Apostles is 
the relating of Gal.2:1-10 to the account 
of Acts. To equate Gal. 2:1-10 with 
Acts 15 raises such serious difficulties in 
the judgment of many scholars that they 
have proposed various explanations. The 
essential difficulties of course would be: 
(1) Paul in Galatians, although concerned 
about every connection with Jerusalem in 
order to prove that his Gospel did not 
come from men, would be omitting the 
visit at the time of the famine recorded in 
Acts 11:27-30 and 12:25 and thus would 
be exposing himself to the charge of de- 
ceiving his readers. (2) It would seem 
strange, to say the least, that Paul in Ga- 
latians would fail to refer to the decree 
of the Council of Jerusalem, which could 
be one of his weightiest arguments for the 
thesis he develops in that epistle. (3) Sev- 
eral inconsistencies would appear between 
Gal. 2:1-10 and Acts 15 —e. g., the private 
nature of the conference between Paul and 
James, Peter, and John in Galatians as 
against the public council described in 
Acts 15; the provision to abstain from 
certain foods in Acts (15:20, 28 f.; 21:25) 
as against Paul's claim in Galatians 
(2:6ff.) that the leaders in Jerusalem 
imposed on his work of converting the 
Gentiles no obligations concerning the 
Jewish Law; the strangeness of the incident 
with Peter at Antioch reported in Gal. 
2:11-14 both concerning Peter, if his de- 
fection occurred after the decree of the 
council, and concerning Paul, since he fails 
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to cite the decree, which again could be 
his weightiest argument before Peter. 
Some of the attempts to explain the dif- 
ficulties between Acts 15 and Gal. 2:1-10 
may be cited briefly: (1) Paul does not 
refer to the decree and letter of Acts 15 
because he had nothing to do with their 
composition.’ (2) Galatians 2:1-10 de- 
scribes merely a private conference at 
Jerusalem on the “eve” of the council? 
(3) Paul ignores the visit of Acts 11 be- 
cause he saw only the “elders” at Jerusalem 
at the time of the famine, for the apostles 
were absent at that time as a result of the 
persecution of Herod Agrippa I® (4) The 
council took place later than Acts 15— 
possibly at the visit of Paul to Jerusalem 
mentioned in Acts 18:22.4 (5) Acts omits 
the visit of Gal.2:1-10, which really oc- 
curred before Paul and Barnabas departed 
for Cyprus and Asia Minor.® (6) Acts 11: 
27-30 and 15:2 ff. are in reality one visit, 
but the author made two visits out of 


1 H. Windisch, Beginnings of Christianity, 
ed. Foakes-Jackson and Lake (London, 1922), 
II, 328; H. Lietzmann, The Beginnings of the 
Christian Church (London, 1949), pp. 108 ff; 
O. Cullmann, Peter: Disciple, Apostle, Martyr 
(London, 1953), pp. 42 ff. 

2 J. B. Lightfoot, Galatians (London, 1890), 
pp. 125 f.; H. N. Ridderbos, Galatians (Grand 
Rapids, 1953), pp. 78 ff. 

3 J. B. Lightfoot, p. 127. 

4 John Knox, Chapters in a Life of Paul 
(Nashville, 1950), pp. 64 ff.; D. T. Rowlingson, 
“The Jerusalem Conference and Jesus’ Nazareth 
Visit” in Journal of Biblical Literature, LXXI1 
(1952), 69 ff. 

5 T. W. Manson, “The Problem of the 
Epistle to the Galatians” in Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, XXIV (1940), 59 ff. 
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one because he drew from two sources.® 
(7) The dislocation of the text of Acts has 
caused the apparent inaccuracy, the original 
order being 11:25f., 13:1—15:2; 11: 
27-30; 15:3-33 (234); 12:25; 12:1-24; 
15:35-41.7 

The failure of the attempts to parallel 
Acts 15 with Gal.2:1-10 raises the ques- 
tion of the advisability of equating Gal. 
2:1-10 with the visit at the time of the 
famine recorded in Acts 11:27-30. Such 
a thesis is not new. Ramsay is cited fre- 
quently as the first to suggest it (1895), 
but John Calvin made the identification in 
his commentary on Galatians (1548). 
A number of scholars in the 20th century 
have held this thesis,’ usually, however, 
offering only one or several arguments and 


6 J. Wellhausen in Nachrichten d. kgl. Ge- 
sellschaft d. Whssenschaften zu Gottingen 
(1907), pp. 1 ff.; E. Schwartz, ibid., pp. 263 ff.; 
K. Lake, Beginnings of Christianity (London, 
1933), V, 199 ff.; H. Windisch, ibid., II, 322; 
H. W. Beyer, Die Apostelgeschichte (Gottingen, 
1951), ad loc. 

7 R. Eisler, The Enigma of the Fourth Gospel 
(London, 1938), p. 80. 

8 K. Lake, Earlier Epistles of Paul (London, 
1911), pp. 297 ff. (a view he changes in Be- 
ginnings of Christianity); V. Weber, Die Abfas- 
sung des Galaterbriefs vor dem Apostelkonzil 
(Ravensburg, 1900); D. Round, The Date of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians (Cambridge, 
1906); W. M. Ramsay, Teaching of Paul (Lon- 
don, 1913), pp. 372 ff., and St. Paul the Travel- 
ler (London, 1920), pp. xxii, xxxi; C. W. Em- 
met, Galatians (London, 1912), pp. xiv ff., and 
in Beginnings of Christianity, Il, pp. 269 ff; 
A. W. F. Blunt, Acts (Oxford, 1922), pp. 
182 ff., and Galatians (1925), pp. 22 ff., 77 f.; 
F. C. Burkitt, Christian Beginnings (London, 
1924), pp. 116 ff.; H. N. Bate, A Guide to the 
Epistles of St. Paul (London, 1926), pp. 45 f£.; 
G. S. Duncan, Galatians (London, 1934), pp. 
xxiiff.; W. L. Knox, The Acts of the Apostles 
(Cambridge, 1948), pp. 40 ff.; R. Heard, Intro- 
duction to the New Testament (London, 1950), 
p. 183; H. F. D. Sparks, The Formation of the 
New Testament (London, 1952), pp. 60f. 





treating only a few of the points involved.? 
We may attempt, therefore, to examine 
anew the evidence available, since the 
problem is not only a chief crux in the 
comparison of Galatians with Acts but also 
has wide implications in such questions as 
the reliability of Acts, the date of Gala- 
tians, the Northern or Southern Galatian 
theories, and the portrayal of the personal 
convictions of Paul. 

Since Paul in Galatians is concerned par- 
ticularly with each of his visits to Jeru- 
salem, in order to prove his point on the 
source of his message (1:1, 11, 12), the 
more logical parallelism between Galatians 
and Acts would be: 

Galatians 1:18-24 coincides with Acts 

9:26-29.1° 

Galatians 2: 1-10 coincides with Acts 11: 

27-30. 
The equation of Gal.2:1-10 and Acts 15, 
on the other hand, both involves the serious 
difficulties and necessitates one or two of 
the various explanations referred to above. 

In Gal. 2:2 Paul states that a “revelation” 
prompted his visit to Jerusalem. Acts 11: 
27-30 describes Paul’s visit to Jerusalem as 
a result of Agabus’ prophecy concerning 
the famine, while in Acts 15:1,2 Paul's 
visit stemmed from dissension with Juda- 
izers. 

The same verse in Galatians states that 
Paul conferred privately with the prom- 





9 Emmet, for example, in Beginnings of 
Christianity, 11 265—297, omits any treatment 
of the date and addressees of Galatians, because 
“a full discussion . . . obviously belongs to 
a commentary on that Epistle” (p. 282). 

10 That Gal. 1:18-24 and Acts 9:26-29 are 
parallel seems to be the consensus of opinion 
among students of the New Testament. That 
some minor differences, either apparent or real, 
exist is another problem and has no essential 
bearing on the topic at hand. 
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inent men. Acts 11:27-30, it is true, does 
not mention such a conference, but there 
is nothing in the passage to exclude it, 
while Acts 15 definitely describes a public 
meeting of the church in Jerusalem. 


Gal.2:10 refers to only one condition 
between Paul (and Barnabas) and the 
prominent leaders in Jerusalem. A close 
observation of the tenses in Greek reveals 
that the condition was “that we continue 
to remember the poor—the very matter 
I was careful to do.”1! Charitable relief 
was the chief purpose of the visit of Acts 
11:27-30, while Acts 15 makes no mention 
of any charity. Thus the condition placed 
upon Paul and Barnabas suits well the fact 
that they just had brought a gift to Jeru- 
salem. 


The defection of Peter related in Gal. 
2:11-14 raises a serious difficulty if Gal. 
2:1-10 were paralleled with Acts 15; for it 
then would have to be placed after the full 
agreement of the council at Jerusalem, or 
Paul would be relating events out of chron- 
ological order, either solution entailing 
manifest objections. If Gal.2:1-10, how- 
ever, equates Acts 11:27-30, Peter’s defec- 
tion may be placed easily before the coun- 
cil, probably at Antioch during the descrip- 
tion of Acts 15:1. In fact éAdeiv twas a0 


11 Or ‘““—the very matter I was making 
every effort to do’; or ‘““— the very matter I was 
hastening to do.’ The present tense of the sub- 
junctive for “remember” is missed by most 
translations; but cf. A. T. Robertson, A Gram- 
mar of the Greek New Testament in the Light 
of Historical Research (New York, 1931), 
p. 933. For the tense of “careful” (or “making 
every effort,” or “hastening’”) cf. Moulton, 
A Grammar of New Testament Greek (London, 
1908), I, 148: “. . . and the aorist which 
simply states that the event happened is gener- 
ally quite enough to describe what we should 
like to define more exactly as preceding the 
time of the main verb.” 


‘Taxw@Bov (Gal.2:12) tallies very closely 
with Kat tives xateddovtes ax0 tis ‘Tov. 
daias (Acts 15:1). 

Gal. 2:6 implies that the leaders in Jeru- 
salem imposed no restrictions concerning 
the Jewish Law on Paul’s activity in con- 
verting the Gentiles. Acts 15:20, 28, 
however, definitely gives restrictive clauses 
concerning certain foods, while the silence 
of Acts 11:27-30 does not present the same 
problem. 


According to Gal.1:6, the trouble in 
Galatia with the Judaizers occurred “so 
soon,” or “so quickly,” that Paul is “sur- 
prised” at the attitude of the Galatians. 
Paul is not specific, it is true, whether he 
means “so soon” after the conversion of 
the Galatians or after his last visit to them. 
But if Gal.2:1-10 refers to the council, 
would the threatening defection of the 
Galatians be so soon as to cause surprise, 
since the Judaizers had been active in Jeru- 
salem and Antioch already several years 
previously? If, however, Gal. 2:1-10 is 
parallel to Acts 11:27-30, the threatening 
defection of the Galatians could be placed 
soon after their conversion on Paul's first 
journey —the suddenness of which nat- 
urally would cause Paul to be surprised. 


12 Cf. Acts 21:25 for another reference to 
the restrictive clauses concerning certain foods. 
This passage gives no basis, however, for argu- 
ing that Paul was not at the council, because 
James seems to be informing him of the re- 
strictive clauses as though Paul had never heard 
them. The statement of James does not repre- 
sent necessarily new information given to Paul, 
but may recall information Paul already knew. 
Or the author of Acts may have included the 
statement mainly for the benefit of the readers, 
in lieu of the use of a footnote, which ancient 
authors did not employ, and somewhat to the 
confusion of modern critics. For arguments that 
the decree was a food law, cf. Beginnings of 
Christianity (London, 1922), II, 324—325. 
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The implication of Gal. 4:20 is that Paul 
at the time of writing to the Galatians is 
anxious to revisit them, is temporarily hin- 
dered, but will appear in person in the not 
too distant future. Of course a number of 
occasions might fit such a situation. But in 
connection with the point of the previous 
paragraph it would suit remarkably well to 
place the composition of Galatians at An- 
tioch just prior to his visit to Jerusalem 
for the council. Paul then not only would 
be surprised at the suddenness of the 
trouble with the Judaizers but also would 
feel it extremely important to attend the 
council at Jerusalem, even if it meant the 
postponement of another urgent matter — 
the trouble in the Galatian churches — 
a matter which he could try to deal with 
in a letter, necessarily composed with some 
haste and anger, as the undertone of the 
epistle clearly implies. 

The last two points broach two problems 
closely related to the topic of the present 
study — the addressees of Galatians and the 
date of that epistle. We may begin by sum- 
marizing the complicated historical data on 
the territory involved in the possible ad- 
dressees of Galatians. 

In 278 B.C., when a tribe of Gauls in- 
vaded Asia Minor, King Attalus of Perga- 
mum confined them to the north central 
portion of Asia Minor. This area became 
known as GALATIA, with the leading 
towns of Ancyra, Pessinus, and Tavium. 
During the reign of the Gaulish King 
Amyntas the Roman Emperor Augustus 
allowed him to control a large dominion 
called the Kingdom of Galatia, which in- 
cluded GALATIA, part of Phrygia, Lycao- 
nia, Pisidia, Pamphylia, and western Cilicia. 
After the death of Amyntas (25 B.C.), 
when the Romans took over this “king- 
dom,” Pamphylia became a Roman prov- 
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ince, western Cilicia and part of Lycaonia 
became “the Kingdom of Attalus” by the 
time of Paul’s first journey, and the remain- 
ing territory formed a Roman province 
called Galatia, which included such cities 
in the south as Antioch, Lystra, Derbe, and 
Iconium, as well as northern GALATIA. 
After approximately three centuries the 
wider meaning of Galatia was abandoned, 
and the term reverted merely to the north- 
ern part of the area (referred to in these 
paragraphs for convenience and clarity as 
GALATIA). The research of William 
Ramsay, who discovered the wider use of 
the term (referred to in the present study 
as Galatia), raised the question of the ad- 
dressees of Paul's Epistle to the Galatians 
— the northern GALATIANS or the 
southern Galatians. There are a number 
of points which may throw light on this 
question. 

There was a considerable Jewish popu- 
lation in south Galatia, and the Judaizers, 
therefore, in all likelihood would have 
caused there the trouble which Paul com- 
bats in his letter. This point, however, is 
not too strong, since there were some Jews 
also in north GALATIA, and the opposi- 
tion of the Judaizers conceivably could 
have arisen in north GALATIA. 

On the southern theory we have an ex- 
tant letter of Paul to the churches he visited 
at least on his first and second journeys. 
On the basis of the northern theory there 
would be extant no letter to these congre- 
gations. Again, this point is not decisive, 
but it should be taken into account in dis- 
cussing the evidence as a whole. 

Does Acts refer to any work of Paul in 
northern GALATIA? Three passages are 
cited by those who favor the northern 
theory: (a) “And they went through the 
region of Phrygia and Galatia, having been 
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forbidden by the Holy Spirit to speak the 
word in Asia” (Acts 16:6); (b) “After 
spending some time there [i.e., Antioch in 
Syria] he departed and went from place to 
place through the region of Galatia and 
Phrygia, strengthening all the disciples” 
(Acts 18:23); (c) “While Apollos was at 
Corinth, Paul passed through the upper 
country and came to Ephesus. There he 
found some disciples” (Acts 19:1).} Each 
of these verses merits closer study in the 
original. 

Acts 16:6 employs the phrase tiv 
Povyiav zat Tohattxnv ywoav. The 
single article and the position of ywoav 
favors the view that one district is indi- 
cated, “the region which is Phrygia and 
Galatia.” For evidence on the adjectival 
use of Movyia, apparently questioned by 
some commentators, one needs to consult 
merely the lexicon of Liddell-Scott-Jones 
and Aeschylus’ Suppliants (547, 548): di 
aias . . . Povyias.1* The parallel phrase 
in Luke 3:1, tijs “Itovgaias xai Toayw- 
vittdos ywoas, is also a case in point, for 
"Ttovoaia appears to be used as an adjec- 
tive, although elsewhere it is a substantive. 
According to Ramsay, part of the old King- 
dom of Phrygia belonged to the province 
of Galatia and part to the province of Asia, 
known respectively as regio Phrygia Galatia 
and regio Phrygia Asia,\ 


13 Liddell-Scott-Jones, A Greek-English Lexi- 
con (Oxford, 1940). Doubt seems to be cast 
on the adjectival use of the word by F. F. Bruce, 
The Acts of the Apostles (Grand Rapids, 1953), 
p.310, and by K. Lake, Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity (London, 1953), V, 231. It is also con- 
fusing that the word is listed only as a noun 
by W. F. Arndt and F. W. Gingrich, A Greek- 
English Lexicon of the New Testament and 
Other Early Christian Literature (Chicago and 
Cambridge, 1957). 

14 The Church in the Roman Empire before 
A. D. 170 (London, 1893), pp. 59—111. 


Acts 18:23 contains the phrase tiv 
Dakatixnv yooav xai Dovyiav. The posi- 
tion of y@eav here favors the substantive 
use of Movyia and the translation “through 
the region of Galatia and through Phrygia.” 
The difference in the order of the words as 
compared with Acts 16:6 probably denotes 
a different route. In Acts 18:23, because he 
received no warning to the contrary, Paul 
passed through the region of Galatia (i.e, 
Galatic Lycaonia, so called to distinguish it 
from eastern Lycaonia, which lay in the 
territory of King Antiochus) and through 
Phrygia — including both the part which 
lay in Galatia and the section which was in 
Asia — or continuing west instead of going 
north as in Acts 16:6. 


In Acts 19:1 the phrase ta avwteoixd 
uéon, “the upper country,” probably de- 
notes that Paul traveled across the high 
ground west of Pisidian Antioch instead 
of along the lower main road through 
Colossae and Laodicea. Or as Ramsay 
states, Paul took “the higher-lying and 
more direct route, not the regular trade 
route on the lower level down the Lycus 
and Maeander valleys.” 1° Acts 19:1 appar- 
ently continues the description of Acts 
18:23, and the part of Asian Phrygia 
through which Paul traveled was known as 
Upper Phrygia. According to Col. 2:1, 
Paul was a stranger to the people in the 
Lycus valley. 

Thus there appears to be in Acts no clear 
reference to any work of Paul in northern 
GALATIA. The interpretation presented 
in the previous paragraphs on the three 
passages of Acts is the view of such 
scholars as William Ramsay and W. M. 
Calder. K. Lake held to the view in The 


15 St. Paul the Traveller (London, 1920), 
p. 265. 
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Earlier Epistles of St.Paul (1911), but 
later in Beginnings of Christianity (V, 231 
to 237) he proposed that the ethnic sense 
of Galatia may be preferable and that the 
phrase “the region of Phrygia and Galatia” 
possibly means “the territory in which 
sometimes Phrygian and sometimes Gaul- 
ish was the language of the villagers.” Ac- 
cording to a recent study of this subject, 
however, that view seems to be impos- 
sible.1® 

In Gal. 2:1 and 2:9 Paul mentions Bar- 
nabas, apparently as a person known to the 
readers. Now Barnabas definitely was with 
Paul on the first journey when they estab- 
lished congregations in southern Galatia, 
but there is no record of Barnabas accom- 
panying Paul on the other journeys. In 
fact, the separation of the two missionaries 
Acts records before the beginning of the 
second journey. (Acts 15:36-41) 

In 1 Cor.16:1-5 (written from Ephesus 
on the third journey) Paul refers to his in- 
structions to “the churches of Galatia” con- 
cerning the contribution to those in Jeru- 
salem and speaks of possible delegates to 
accompany him. He no doubt has in mind 
southern Galatia, for in Acts 20:1-4 (which 
traces Paul’s steps from Ephesus to Corinth 
on the same journey) there is a list of 
delegates accompanying Paul — there is no 
delegate from northern GALATIA, but 
two delegates from cities in southern 
Galatia are present: “Gaius of Derbe and 
Timothy,” who of course was from Lystra. 
(Acts 16:1) 

According to Gal.4:14, the addressees 
received Paul when he first came to them 


16 “The Boundary of Galatic Phrygia” by 
W. M. Calder in Proceedings of the Orientalist 
Congress (Istanbul, 1951) as cited by F. F. 
Bruce, The Book of the Acts (Grand Rapids, 
1956), p. 326. 
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“as an angel of God”—or as the Greek 
text might be translated, “as a messenger of 
a god.” The reference seems to point to 
the reception at Lystra in southern Galatia, 
where the people called Barnabas Zeus and 
Paul Hermes, who of course was the mes- 
senger of Zeus in Greek mythology. 

Gal. 4:13 states that Paul first preached 
to the addressees because of a physical ail- 
ment. The southern theory offers a reason- 
able reconstruction of events by deducing 
that Paul left the swampy lands of the 
Mediterranean coast and traveled north to 
the mountains of south Galatia. North 
GALATIA, however, does not have 
swamps and mountains so close together. 

According to Acts 16:1-5, the Judaizers, 
about whom Paul is writing in Galatians, 
were active in south Galatia, There is no 
evidence in Acts that Judaizers went to 
northern GALATIA. 

The Gauls of northern GALATIA, ac- 
cording to Jerome, seem to have spoken 
their native tongue as late as A.D. 400. 
Some critics question whether the inhabi- 
tants of northern GALATIA at the time of 
Paul understood Greek — the language in 
which he wrote the Epistle to the Gala- 
tiang17 

Does Paul employ (ever or usually) 
geographical names in their ethnic sense or 
with their official Roman significance? We 
might note in passing that 1 Peter 1:1 and 
Rev.1:4 (cf. 1:11) appear to use “Asia” 
in its official sense. The lexicon of Arndt- 
Gingrich, furthermore, raises no question 
concerning “Achaia,” “Asia,” and “Mace- 





IT The statement of Jerome, however, in his 
Preface to Book II of his Commentary on Ga- 
latians reads: ‘““While the Galatians, in common 
with the whole East, speak Greek, their own 
language is almost identical with that of the 
Treviri’; cf. The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fa- 
thers (Grand Rapids, 1954), VI, 497. 
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donia,” merely equating these names with 
the respective Roman provinces. Whether 
“Galatia,” however, is to be taken as ethnic 
or official, the disagreement among scholars 
is very manifest. Von Dobschiitz, Jiilicher, 
M. Dibelius, Feine, H. Lietzmann, J. Mof- 
fatt, Goguel, Sickenberger, Lagrange, Mei- 
nertz, Oepke, A. Steinmann, and Mommsen 
favor the ethnic sense. Zahn, Ramsay, 
E. Meyer, E. D. Burton, G. S. Duncan, and 
V. Weber conclude that Paul meant 
“Galatia” in the official sense. Such dis- 
agreement would be unlikely if Paul’s use 
of geographical names in general were de- 
cisive; nor would the disagreement of 
scholars be possible if it could be proved 
that the official Roman significance of 
“Galatia” is not tenable. Scholars, there- 
fore, must base their conclusions regarding 
the meaning of “Galatia” ultimately on the 
other points presented in the previous para- 
graphs. To me it seems that on the basis 
of the previous points the official sense of 
“Galatia” is more probable — particularly 
in view of 1 Cor.16:1-5 (which speaks of 
“Galatia” and probable delegates) com- 
pared with Acts 20:1-4 (which lists two 
delegates from southern Galatia but none 
from northern GALATIA). 


“~~ If the addressees of Galatians can be the 


churches in southern Galatia, the date of 
the epistle— the second of the two prob- 
lems closely related to the topic of the pres- 
ent study —could be earlier than on the 
basis of the northern theory. The chief pas- 
sage for study is Gal. 4:13, particularly the 
implication of 10 t96tegov. Does the com- 
parative degree necessarily imply two 
former visits? After Homer the neuter fre- 
quently was used as an adverb meaning 
“before,” “earlier,” both with and without 
the article. Three examples from classical 
Greek, one from the Apostolic Fathers, and 


three from the New Testament may be 
cited. 

"Adi Goa povoixt Gonv tO arEdTEQOV 
du.douev ; — Plato, Republic 522a 

‘Aototiaaov dé Entyeiootvtos éhéyyew 
tov Lwxoatyv, Woneg avbtds bx’ éxeivov 
TO MOOTEQOV HAEyYETO . . .— Xenophon, 
Memorabilia 3.8.1 

doo dé Ste TO AOOTEQOV GNoav tac 
oixias évémenoav t10 atactahias, dixyv 
edidooav xax@> oxnvotvtes. — Xenophon, 
Anabasis 4.4.14 

Eiza oot, pyoiv, zai to modtEQov, xal 
éxCnteis emuteA@c. — Hermas, Visions 
535 

Ev ObV DEWORTE TOV VidV TOD dvIowrov 
avapaivovta Gxov iv tO xrodtTEQOV; — 
John 6.62 

Oi otv yeitoves xai ot Dewootvtes 
avtTOV TO TEOTEQOV, STL TEOGAITHS jy, 
theyov ...— John 9.8 

Xaow eyo tH evdvvaumoavtl ue 
Xotot@ “Inood tH xvoim Tudv, ou 
MLGTOV LE HYNoato BéuEvos cic Staxoviay, 
TO TodtEQOV Ovta BAdoqHLoV zai SioxtHV 
zat UBovotyv ...— 1 Timothy 1.12, 13 
One need not, therefore, on the basis of 
lexicography, explain the comparative de- 
gree to T0 100TEQOV as referring to the two 
visits of Paul to each city (except Derbe) 
in southern Galatia on his first journey. 
(Cf. John 7:50; 2 Cor.1:15; Eph. 4:22; 
Heb. 4:6; 7:27; 10:32; 1 Peter 1:14) 
"An early date for Galatians has a definite 
advantage. Its composition shortly before 
the council at Jerusalem implies that the 
great controversy over circumcision broke 
out and was settled once and for all. 
A later date, however, must presume that 
the controversy, supposedly settled by the 
Jerusalem council, broke out anew to be 
settled by Paul in Galatians—a premise 
which, while possible, is not equally prob- 
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able. Peter's defection of Gal.2:11-14, as 
stated above, is more logical before the 
council at Jerusalem. 

Several minor objections have been 
raised to the equating of Gal.2:1-10 with 
Acts 11:27-30. Each apparent difficulty 
seems to vanish, however, on closer in- 
vestigation. 

Since Gal. 2:1-10 speaks of James, 
Cephas, and John as being in Jerusalem, 
while Acts 11:27-30 mentions only the 
presbyters, some have assumed that the 
apostles at the time of Acts 11:27-30 had 
left Jerusalem as a result of Herod’s perse- 
cution. But the reception of the relief fund 
by the presbyters is merely in line with 
Acts 6, which states that it was not the 
task of the apostles to “serve tables,” and 
there is no necessary implication that the 
apostles were not present in Jerusalem. 
There is no reason, furthermore, to assume 
the absence of the apostles if Acts is taken 
chronologically, for then Paul and Barna- 
bas reach Jerusalem before the persecution 
by Herod. But the order of events in Acts 
is no doubt not chronological. After relat- 
ing the events at Antioch to the famine 
(A.D.46), the author resumes the story 
at Jerusalem with chapter 12, leading up 
to the death of Herod (A.D.44). Also, 
one must admit, Acts does not suggest 
that all the apostles fled from Jerusalem to 
escape persecution in A.D.44; nor does 
Acts necessarily state that Peter left Jeru- 
salem —€tegos tom0g (Acts 12:17) may 
mean “another house,” not “another city” 
(cf. Acts 4:31). Even on the assumption 
that Peter and the other apostles left Jeru- 
salem in A.D.44, they easily could have 
returned by A. D. 46—47, because the per- 
secution ceased at the death of Herod. 

The difficulty of chronology concerning 
Paul, which some have assumed, disappears 
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merely by taking “after 14 years” of Gal. 
2:1 to mean 14 years after Paul’s conver- 
sion, as the phrase “after three years” of 
Gal. 1:18 no doubt means. Even if the 14 
years is to be calculated from the first visit 
to Jerusalem (Gal.1:18), one must bear 
in mind two idiosyncrasies of calculation 
among the ancients: (a) inclusive calcu- 
lation as, for example, in expressing Ro- 
man days of the month — three days before 
the Kalends (first) of February would be 
January 30; (b) fractions of a year referred 
to as a while year — 

“after three years” could be a + 1 yr. 

+ 3; 
“after fourteen years” could be c + 


12 yrs. + d; 


thus, taking a, b, c, and d as an unknown 
number of months, the total could be ap- 
proximately 14 years. Another possible but 
not too probable explanation is to assume 
a corruption in the text of Gal.2:1—the 
corruption of “4” to “14” by the addition 
of a single zota.18 The first explanation — 
“14 years” means after Paul’s conversion — 
seems the most logical because of its sim- 
plicity and the parallelism with Gal. 1:18. 

Romans and Galatians (and to a certain 
extent 1 and 2 Corinthians) are so close in 
language, subject, and style, some say, that 
they must belong to the same period. But 
the argument from similarity of style to 
identity of date is quite misleading. Gala- 
tians, moreover, is a hasty sketch, written 
with clear traces of anger under the pres- 
sure of an immediate crisis, while the 
Epistle to the Romans is a mature, philo- 
sophical treatment, composed at a time 
when the most pressing danger had passed 





18 Cf. K. Lake, “The Date of Herod’s Mar- 
riage with Herodias” in Expositor (November 
1912), 462—477; cf. p. 473. 
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away. Nor does Galatians mention the later 
collection for Jerusalem. 

The silence of Acts, likewise, concerning 
the defection of the Galatians offers no 
serious objection. Acts is silent also about 
the troubles in Corinth —a fact even more 
significant. All scholars recognize omis- 
sions in Acts, moreover, of numerous mat- 
ters which readers of today might wish 
had been included — compare, for ex- 
ample, 2 Cor. 11:23-27 with Acts; and also 
the paucity of information which Acts re- 
lates concerning Paul’s three years at 
Ephesus (Acts 19:1-20). The same objec- 
tion, furthermore, would remain regardless 
of the date and addressees of the Epistle 
to the Galatians. It seems, then, that Acts 
records the beginning (Cornelius inci- 
dent) and the end (Jerusalem council) 
of the movement toward Gentile Chris- 
tianity, but omits the intermediate stages 
which led to no decisive result and possibly 
could arouse painful memories. 

The circumcision of Timothy (Acts 
16:3), according to some, is inconceivable 
after the writing of Galatians. Special cir- 
cumstances, however, attended the case of 
Timothy, as Acts informs us. Nor is the 
meaning of Gal.2:3 clear as to whether 
Titus was circumcised or not. In neither 
case did Paul yield to the pressure of the 
Judaizers. Thus the circumcision of Tim- 
othy could have occurred after the writing 
of Galatians as well as after the decision of 
the council in Acts 15. 

If Gal.2:1-10 equates Acts 11:27-30, 
why, some ask, were fresh negotiations 
necessary in Acts 15? There are good rea- 
sons for the Judaizers’ rejection of the de- 
cision of the leaders in Gal.2:1-10 if it 
occurred during the famine visit. Peter's 
defection in Gal. 2:11-14, which then also 
would be before the council met, reveals 


that the decision of the leaders (Gal. 2: 
1-10) failed to produce a final settlement. 
Also, the decision of Gal.2:1-10 occurred 
when Paul’s missionary work was limited 
to a relatively small area in Syria and 
Cilicia — regions close enough to Jeru- 
salem that the influence of the Jewish 
Christians might be hoped to counteract 
that of the smaller number of Gentile 
Christians. After Paul's first journey, how- 
ever, the greater number of Gentiles and 
their greater distance from Jerusalem would 
make it extremely more difficult for them 
to be absorbed into the church without 
a serious danger to the Jewish standard of 
morality. In the face of this danger the 
Judaizers no doubt renewed their perfectly 
sincere attempt to save Christianity from 
the danger of Gentile vices — not to men- 
tion the racial prejudice which no doubt 
was also active. 

An extremely pertinent point, and in the 
final analysis one of the best tests, is the 
possible development of events on the basis 
of the equation of Gal.2:1-10 with Acts 
11:27-30. We may consider, then, a pos- 
sible and even probable, though not the 
only possible, reconstruction of events, to 
see whether the account of Acts easily 
dovetails with Galatians on the basis of 
the equation proposed. 

The church at Jerusalem sends Barnabas 
to Antioch to investigate the news con- 
cerning the preaching of the Gospel to 
Gentiles on a relatively large scale (Acts 
11:20-22). Barnabas, recognizing the grace 
of God in the new movement, fetches Paul 
from Tarsus and both work with the church 
at Antioch for a whole year (Acts 11: 
23-26). During this time Agabus, also 
from Jerusalem, comes to Antioch and pre- 
dicts a famine, which causes the Christians 
at Antioch to collect a purse and send it 
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to Jerusalem through Barnabas and Paul 
(Acts 11:27-30). At Jerusalem Barnabas 
and Paul both deliver the purse and report 
privately and informally on the Gentile 
movement around Antioch — Acts records 
the relief fund (Acts 11:30) to show that 
the center of gravity is shifting to the Gen- 
tile churches, while Paul recalls the private 
and informal discussion because it suits his 
purpose (Gal. 2:1-10). Acts is silent about 
the private conference because its impor- 
tance is dwarfed by the later Jerusalem 
council. Accompanied by Barnabas, a most 
respected representative of Hellenistic 
Christianity, Paul no doubt receives a rec- 
ognition at Jerusalem, which he had not 
enjoyed formerly; he and Barnabas might 
have discussed even their projected tour to 
south Galatia. (Gal.2:9) 

Returning to Antioch with John Mark 
(Acts 12:25), Paul and Barnabas set out 
on the first journey (Acts 13:1-3), which 
occupied one or two years (Acts 13,14), 
returning again to Antioch, relating their 
successes among the Gentiles in south 
Galatia and remaining at Antioch “no little 
time” (Acts 14:26-28). The vigorous 
Gentile mission in Galatia brings to a head 
two related problems: (a) Some ultra- 
Judaizers come from Jerusalem and insist 
on the circumcision of Gentile converts 
(Acts 15:1,2), observing apparently that 
the Gentile Christians soon (if they had 
not done so already) would outnumber the 
Jewish Christians. The Judaistic propa- 
ganda, that Baptism is not a complete 
substitution for circumcision, spreads to 
the newly founded church of Galatia. 
(b) Social intercourse between Jewish and 
Gentile Christians —a related problem — 
arises about the same time at Antioch, pos- 
sibly brought to a head by the inconsistency 
of Peter himself (Acts 2:11-14). It also 
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is a serious problem because it involves 
either division or unity at the common 
meals of the churches with combined mem- 
bership of Jews and Gentiles. Since unity 
could come only if the Gentiles observe 
Jewish customs on “clean” and “unclean” 
foods, Paul can say that the Jews were com- 
pelling the Gentiles to live as Jews (Gal. 
2:14). Both problems are closely related 
and both problems are so important that 
a meeting at Jerusalem seems imperative; 
but before leaving Antioch, Paul in haste 
and with anger writes to the churches of 
south Galatia, not being able to visit them 
immediately because of the coming council. 


Paul and Barnabas, together with others, 
go again to Jerusalem for the council (Acts 
15:2-5), which decides both of these im- 
portant and related problems. Although 
the problem of circumcision had been dis- 
cussed and decided privately in Gal. 2:1-10, 
it now is raised in more acute form as a re- 
sult of the implications of Paul’s first jour- 
ney. The decree of the council concerns 
both problems: (a) “Not to trouble those 
of the Gentiles who turn to God” (Acts 
15:19) decides the first problem against 
the Judaizers, in line with the informal 
discussion of some previous years (Gal. 
2:1-10). The second problem results in 
a compromise, with the Gentiles urged to 
concede to the conscience of the Jews who 
are loyal to the Law of Moses (Acts 15: 
20,21, 28,29). 


Fulton, Mo. 


19 Paul in 1 Cor. is silent about the decree 
because the question there is different. In 1 Cor. 
the problem is the relation between the Gentile 
Christians and pagan society, while the decree of 
Acts 15 concerns the imposition of Jewish obli- 
gations on Gentile Christians. 
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LUTHER THE EXPOSITOR 
(A Review * ) 


The volume to be reviewed here intends 
to provide students with the insights they 
need to read Luther's exegetical writings in- 
telligently, by reciting the principles that 
guided Luther in his exposition of Scripture 
and demonstrating how he applied these prin- 
ciples in his exegesis. It is divided into two 
parts; the first presenting the principles, the 
second demonstrating how Luther applied 
these principles in interpreting various texts 
concerning the Lord’s Supper. 

Chapter One, with its interesting thesis 
that “the history of theology is the record of 
how the church has interpreted the Scrip- 
tures” (page 5), provides the proper setting 
for a study of Luther’s exegesis by placing it 
in the context of the history of exegesis. The 
author does not provide a consecutive history 
of interpretation before Luther, but he does 
indicate certain hermeneutical currents which 
contributed to Luther’s exegesis, and he ca- 
pably exemplifies his thesis, by demonstrating 
how the interpretation of the Scriptures has 
influenced theology and how theological 
whims have closed the minds of theologians 
to the meaning of the Scriptures. 

Chapter Two begins by declaring that a 
study of Luther’s exegesis is sure to figure 
prominently in any study of the history of 
exegesis, because Luther was predominantly 
an exegete and his theology, which has 
played such a decisive role in shaping Prot- 
estant thought, is the result of his exegetical 
pursuits. It continues to express the opinion 
that a study of Luther’s exegesis can make 
a significant contribution to the study of 
Biblical hermeneutics, which is receiving 


* Luther's Works, American Edition, Com- 
panion volume. Jaroslav Pelikan, Luther the 
Expositor. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1959. xiii + 286 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 
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so much attention today. It also suggests that 
a study of Luther’s exegesis may provide the 
clue to the dissolution of those current 
theories that overemphasize the differences 
between the “young” and the “polemical” 
Luther. Thus the author suggests that it is 
on the basis of Luther’s interpretation that 
he deserves to be interpreted, because he con- 
ceived of himself primarily as an interpreter 
of the Scriptures. In this way Dr. Pelikan 
posits two propositions: first, that Luther's 
exegesis is important in a total study of the 
history of exegesis, which is important in the 
study of historical theology; second, the study 
of Luther's exegesis is imperative in any seri- 
ous study of Luther. 


Having thus stated the importance of a 
study of Luther’s exegesis, the author con- 
tinues in the next four chapters to delineate 
the principles that molded and produced this 
exegesis. In the third chapter the author 
adroitly leads the reader through the laby- 
rinth of Luther’s rather complex theology of 
the Word of God to the fina] conclusion that 
the Bible was the Word of God for Luther. 
However, it was the Word of God because 
it was the record of God’s redemptive acts, 
particularly God’s acts in Jesus Christ, and 
because it served as the source of the church's 
proclamation of the deeds of God, thus 
guarding this proclamation from error. In 
the following chapter the author synthesizes 
Luther’s seemingly contradictory attitudes to- 
ward tradition by proposing that Luther at- 
tempted to remain loyal to tradition; but at 
the same time to extricate the Scriptures from 
tradition, by viewing the words of the church 
fathers as they themselves regarded them, 
namely, as expositions of the Word and not 
as extensions of divine revelation. In this 
way Luther could be loyal to tradition when 
it was a proper exposition of the Word, and 
could speak against it and condemn it when 
it was not. In Chapter Five, Luther’s definite 
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break with the allegorical and insistence on 
the historical method of interpretation is dis- 
cussed under the title “The History of the 
People of God.” By demonstrating that he 
viewed the Scriptures as the “History of 
God’s People,” the author shows how Luther 
could insist on a historical interpretation 
and, at the same time, could produce a “‘spir- 
itual” exposition consonant with the tradi- 
tional interpretation of a passage. In the 
final chapter of this first section of the book 
the author describes how the various theolog- 
ical controversies in which Luther engaged 
contributed to a clearer definition of his 
theology, and demonstrates that it was in 
these controversies that some of Luther’s her- 
meneutical principles were most clearly ex- 
hibited. Some of the attitudes toward the 
Scriptures that Luther exhibited were: the 
aim to accord more importance to the clear 
intent of the Scriptures than to what the 
fathers had said about such passages; the idea 
of illuminating a text by throwing the light 
of other Scriptures on it; the insistence that 
one must build his theology on the clear and 
proper meaning of the clear passages that 
deal with a given subject; the axiom that one 
may interpret the Scriptures as they read and 
must experience the meaning of a text before 
he can correctly understand it. 


In the second half of the book, Dr. Pelikan 
demonstrates how Luther applied these prin- 
ciples by discussing Luther’s exegesis of vari- 
ous texts relating to the Sacrament of the 
Altar. In the exegesis of “This is My body,” 
Luther most clearly applied the principle of 
deriving his teaching from the particular 
statements of Scriptures. Thus he constantly 
affirmed that the fathers, who disregarded 
this statement or rationalized it into a doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, as well as his 
contemporaries, who denied the possibility 
of what it clearly stated on rationalistic 
grounds, were incorrect in their interpreta- 
tion. In his interpretation of “For the for- 
giveness of sins” and “If anyone eats of this 


bread, he will live forever,’ Luther demon- 
strated the principle of letting other Scrip- 
tures illuminate a particular text. For all 
that the Scriptures say about God’s free and 
sovereign grace, as well as all they say about 
God’s placing on man the responsibility of 
receiving the benefits of that grace (i.e., the 
forgiveness of sins) through the channels 
God has ordained, was important in the un- 
derstanding of the relationship between the 
Lord’s Supper and the forgiveness of sins. 
Likewise, all that the Gospels say about 
Christ’s life, death, and resurrection must be 
associated with this sacrament which com- 
memorates these events and communicates 
their benefits to Christ’s people. In his inter- 
pretation of “Participation in the body of 
Christ” and “Do this in remembrance of Me,” 
Luther applied the principle of viewing the 
Scriptures as the history of God’s people. 
Hence without denying the intimate partici- 
pation of Christian believers in one another, 
he emphasized that the xowwwvia of the Lord’s 
Supper was the peculiar province of the Holy 
Spirit, who first united believers with Christ, 
then with one another through the means by 
which God’s grace was communicated to 
them. And in interpreting the kind of “re- 
membrance,” of which the latter text speaks, 
Luther drew not only upon the various me- 
morial acts and rituals of Israel but also in- 
sisted that the historical acts of Jesus, which 
were pregnant with future meaning and hope 
for the people of God, were the major sub- 
jects of remembrance. In his interpretation 
of “You proclaim the Lord’s death” Luther 
applied the insight, derived from his com- 
plicated theology concerning the Word of 
God, that the Word of God is the procla- 
mation of the mighty acts of God. Since, ac- 
cording to this text, it was also true that the 
Sacrament proclaimed the mighty act of 
Christ, Word and Sacrament should be re- 
garded as co-ordinate with one another. Thus 
his exegesis led him to condemn both the 
subordination of the Word to the Sacrament 
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and the subordination of the Sacrament to 
the Word and kept him from falling into the 
errors of his contemporaries. In his inter- 
pretation of “Once for all the sacrifice of 
Himself,” Luther exhibited most clearly his 
principle of denying the validity of tradition 
when it was not in accord with clear Scrip- 
ture, and yet retaining its valid contributions. 
Here, while insisting that Christ’s sacrifice 
was an umrepeatable event, in contrast to 
tradition, he also insisted that the church’s 
worship (including the Sacrament) was a 
“sacrifice of thanksgiving,” as tradition and 
the Scriptures taught. 

In the concluding chapter the author, 
while acknowledging Luther’s stature as a 
Biblical interpreter, raises the question of 
the relevance of the application of Luther’s 
exegetical principles to contemporary exe- 
gesis, by posing several questions which Lu- 
theran theologians will need to answer be- 
fore one will be able to determine whether 
Luther is merely a great exegete of the past 
or a significant contributor to Biblical her- 
meneutics in the 20th century. 

The value of this volume should be clearly 
evident to the readers of this review. How- 
ever, it may be worthwhile to enumerate 
some areas where it should, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, make a significant contri- 
bution. 

It adequately fulfills the purpose for which 
it was written, namely, to provide the student 
with the tool he needs to read and under- 
stand Luther’s exegetical works. One cannot 
read these works without noticing seeming 
contradictions and one-sided arguments, 
which are often not consistent with what we 
know of Luther as a Biblical exegete. (Since 
he translated the entire Bible, we expect him 
to know it all.) This book demonstrates that 
Luther’s theological system was a synthesis of 
the major emphases of both the Old and 
New Testaments, as he understood them, and 
exhibits his ability to simultaneously empha- 
size two facts which theologians both before 
and after him have considered contradictory. 


So because this volume helps us to under- 
stand Luther’s exegesis by placing it against 
the background of his theology, it will soon 
prove its worth as a companion volume to 
Luther’s exegetical writings. 

In his insistence that there is a demon- 
strable continuity in Luther’s exegetical writ- 
ings and an unchanging characteristic in the 
application of his principles of interpretation 
the author has made a significant contribu- 
tion to the discussion of the “young” and the 
“polemical” Luther, which has, at least for 
this reviewer, complicated rather than clari- 
fied our understanding of Luther in the past 
decade. We hope that the ideas, expressed 
in nucleus here, will be developed in future 
studies concerning Luther. 

For the Lutheran student and pastor, to 
whom Luther is something of an ideal, per- 
haps the greatest value of this volume is its 
demonstration of its last statement. “For in 
his exegesis . . . the Reformer represented 
himself as a son of the church and as a wit- 
ness to the Word of God revealed in Jesus 
Christ and documented in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. To that church, to that Word, to that 
Christ, to those Scriptures, Luther the exposi- 
tor pointed. He still does.” If this volume 
will help all Lutheran exegetes to pattern 
their interpretation after Luther’s in this re- 
gard, it will offer a most beneficial service. 

Physically the volume has the excellent 
typography and binding one has come to 
expect from its publisher. A defect in the 
volume was the editorial decision to combine 
index and bibliography, entering books under 
title rather than under author. There are al- 
most two columns of entries under “Die...”, 
for example. The result is that it is almost 
impossible for the bibliographically ignorant 
to learn anything from the book, not even 
the works of Luther on which the author 
based his research. It is hoped future volumes 
in the series will list authors and titles to- 
gether in the index or in a separate bibliog- 
raphy. 


St. Louis, Mo. HOLLAND H. JONES 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE OF THE 
PONTIFICAL BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 


The Catholic Biblical Quarterly (April 
1960), under this heading, reports that on 
Wednesday, Feb. 17, an impressive ceremony 
in the Vatican Aula delle Benedizioni com- 
memorated the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of the Pontifical Biblical Institute 
at Rome. Pope John himself was present and 
warmly congratulated the institute upon its 
“brilliant record of service.” The main ad- 
dress was delivered by Cardinal Augustine 
Bea, S.J., professor at the institute for 35 
years and rector for 19, who highlighted the 
history and achievements of the school. More 
than 1,200 Scripture professors all over the 
world have received their degrees from the 
institute, of whom 193 in 36 nations are 
still teaching. In his congratulatory oration 
Pope John laid special emphasis on the 
charter of the institute, which decrees that 
doctrina biblica is to be promoted through 
the school. He also urged that the “teaching 
of the Bible” be integrated into the general 
mission of the church and her teaching apos- 
tolate. This apostolic utilization of the insti- 
tute’s studies should, however, not detract 
from the “scientific seriousness” with which 
its members pursue their tasks. But here the 
pope quoted also from the encyclical Divino 
afflante Spiritu of his predecessor and com- 
mented that the scholar must take care never 
to confuse what is proved with what is 
merely a working hypothesis. He closed with 
a “fatherly reminder” of the necessity of abso- 
lute fidelity to the sacred deposit of faith and 
the church’s magisterium in the spirit of the 
institute’s charter, which charges the mem- 
bers to promote sound Biblical doctrine sensu 
Ecclesiae Catholicae. 


JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


FROM A MARBURG SERMON 


Theology Today (April 1960), under this 
heading, presents a passage taken from a ser- 
mon based on Luke 5:1-11 and preached by 
Rudolph Bultmann in 1941, the same year 
in which he published his controversial essay 
on “New Testament and Mythology.” Since 
lack of space prevents the publication of the 
whole passage as given in the quarterly, we 
quote merely Bultmann’s way of dealing 
with Luke’s narrative of the “miraculous 
draft of fishes,’ which plainly illustrates the 
demythologizing professor’s methodology in 
the pulpit. He said: 


We are not debating whether this story is 
an actual occurrence or whether it is reverent 
poetry, a legend. But lest I be misunderstood, 
let me say that I do regard it as reverent 
poetry. But whether it is the report of a his- 
torical event or whether it is a poetic creation, 
in either case it still teaches us what it intends 
to teach. We must understand it as a symbol 
depicting the wondrous power which Jesus 
can achieve over human life. The story itself 
guides us to the necessity of so understanding 
it. For its central point is not that Peter made 
a miraculous haul but that Peter is called to 
be an apostle, a proclaimer of the Word. 
When Jesus says to Peter, “Henceforth you 
will be catching men,” it is apparent that the 
wonder of his fishing is the symbol for some- 
thing far greater. The true wonder (yes, true 
miracle) is Peter’s effectiveness as an apostle, 
the effectiveness of the divine Word spoken 
by a human mouth. This wonder is just what 
the symbol of the wondrous catch of fish is 
intended to display. (Italics in original.) 


By way of introducing his interpretation 
Bultmann said: “Christian faith is faith in 
wonder, faith in the wondrous dealing of 
God, readiness to experience God’s wonders 
in our own lives.” But if that is true why 
not accept the narrative as a historic event, 
for as such it evidently is recorded by the 
evangelist. Luther certainly treats this 
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pericope (5th Sunday after Trinity) in a far 
different and by far more comforting way 
than does Bultmann. (Cf. Hauspostille, Saint 
Louis, XIIIa, pp. 73 ff.) 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


BRIEF ITFMS FROM LUTHERAN SOURCES 


Geneva. — Evangelicals in both parts of 
Germany and Lutherans in other parts of the 
world commemorated, in April, the 400th 
anniversary of the death of Philip Me- 
lanchthon, 16th-century German humanist 
who was Martin Luther's chief collaborator. 

Main celebrations were held in Germany 
at Wittenberg, the Soviet Zone locality where 
Melanchthon died and is buried, in Bretten, 
the West German town where he was born, 
and at Berlin, the city where East and West 
meet. Melanchthon, who died on April 19, 
1560, was the chief author of the Augsburg 
Confession and the Apology of the Augsburg 
Confession, classic expositions of Lutheran 
doctrine. 

German Evangelicals found it impossible 
to have a single large commemorative pro- 
gram at Wittenberg because not all the 
church and university leaders from the West 
who wanted to attend were granted East 
German visas. 

Among those whose applications were re- 
fused were Dr. Wilhelm Halfmann of Kiel, 
presiding bishop of the Lutheran Church of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and Dr. Vilmos Vajta of 
Geneva, director of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration’s department of theology. 

The series of special events at Wittenberg 
began on April 19 with a memorial service 
beside Melanchthon’s grave in the historic 
castle church. The service was conducted by 
Bishop Johannes Janicke of Magdeburg, head 
of the Province of Saxony Evangelical 
Church. The Halle School of Church Music 
sang some of Melanchthon’s sayings and 
writings set to music for the first time. 

Closing the 6-day Wittenberg program was 
a public rally at which an illustrated address 


on Melanchthon was given by Dr. Oskar 
Thulin, director of the local Luther Hall, 
which houses the world’s best-known Refor- 
mation museum. 

At Bretten, Dr. Moritz Mitzenheim of 
Eisenach, bishop of the Lutheran Church in 
Thuringia, brought greetings from the Soviet 
Zone church and the Evangelical Church in 
Germany. 

He said Melanchthon’s constant striving 
for agreement, reconciliation, and the avoid- 
ance of splits was something the world greatly 
needs today. 

Representatives of many European uni- 
versities attended the Bretten celebration, 
which was arranged jointly by the local town 
authorities and the United Protestant Church 
of Baden. 

In Berlin the program was prepared by the 
Evangelical Church of Berlin-Brandenburg 
and the Melanchthon Association. The 
Church’s head, Bishop Otto Dibelius, de- 
clared that the Christian movement must 
have both divine strength as it was found 
in Luther and divine wisdom as it was found 
in his co-laborer. 

New York. — Protestant minorities in 
Latin America are a good influence on Ro- 
man Catholicism there, according to a Lu- 
theran world missions expert. 

Dr. Arne Sovik, director of the Lutheran 
World Federation’s Department of World 
Mission, pointed out in an interview here 
that the impact of Protestantism in Latin 
American countries “has been wholesome for 
the Roman Catholic Church, which is trying 
hard to overcome weaknesses which have 
resulted in strong anticlerical movements.” 

“In every country I visited the complexion 
of the Roman Catholic religion is changing, 
due in part to Catholic reaction to Protestant 
missions,” he said. “The activity of Prot- 
estants in these countries has been beneficial 
to the Roman Catholic Church.” 

Dr. Sovik made his observations after an 
eight-week visit to Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, 
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Ecuador, Mexico, Uruguay, and Brazil, where 
he attended the LWF executive committee 
meeting held in March. 

Commenting that the fastest-growing 
group of Protestants in Latin America are 
the Pentecostals, Dr. Sovik said that the 
section of population which is responding 
most wholeheartedly to this movement is the 
one which has been least adequately served 
by the Roman Church. 

Lutheranism in Latin America, he said, 
must continue “to move purposefully toward 
an integration into the life and culture of 
the continent, with growing emphasis on the 
Spanish and Portuguese languages.” 

Paying tribute to the work of the LWF 
Committee on Latin America, Dr. Sovik said 
he was impressed with how quickly the 
church is moving in Latin America, under 
its leadership. 

“A major function of the Lutheran Church 
in Latin America at this stage is to assist 
Northern European Lutheran immigrants in 
their very difficult adjustment to life in 
a Latin culture,” the missions executive added. 
“To do this the church itself must be adapta- 
ble to the environment.” 

Struck by the many differences on the 
South American continent, Dr. Sovik con- 
trasted the atmosphere in Colombia, where 
average Lutheran Church attendance is more 
than the church membership, with that in 
Uruguay, where religious indifference is so 
great that one of the country’s leading news- 
papers does not capitalize the word God and 
where Holy Week is observed as National 
Tourist Week. 

“In Colombia the problem is to respond 
to the religious needs of the people, whereas 
in Uruguay the problem is to convince the 
people that Christianity has something to 
say,” he observed. 

Dr. Sovik was in the United States en route 
home to Geneva, Switzerland. He attended 
the constituting convention of the American 
Lutheran Church, held in Minneapolis, Minn., 
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when the American, Evangelical, and United 
Evangelical Lutheran churches merged to 
form a new church body. 

An American born in China as the son 
of missionaries, Dr. Sovik was ordained by 
the ELC in 1943. He has held his present 
position as director of the LWF Department 
of World Mission since August 1957. 

Monrovia, Liberia. — The centenary of the 
initiation of Lutheran missionary work in 
this west African republic was celebrated 
here with a program in which Liberian Pres- 
ident William V. S. Tubman took part. 

This missionary work, from which the 
Evangelical Church in Liberia was organized 
in 1948, is an overseas enterprise of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 

Heading the list of visiting church leaders 
on the centennial program April 24—30 
were Dr. Earl S. Erb of New York, executive 
secretary of the ULCA Board of Foreign 
Missions, and the Rev. Stefano R. Moshi, 
president of the Lutheran Church of North- 
ern Tanganyika. 

Mr. Moshi is the African member of the 
Lutheran World Federation Commission on 
World Mission. His 134,000-member 
church is the second largest Lutheran body 
on this continent. He delivered the principal 
address of the celebration in this city’s big 
central pavilion. 

The anniversary week opened on April 24 
with special observances in the 37 congrega- 
tions of the 5,000-member Liberian Church. 
For the rest of the week, representatives from 
all the parishes gathered for festivities here 
and at Muhlenberg. 

Muhlenberg is the name that was given 
to the first mission center, 25 miles up the 
St. Paul river from here, when it was estab- 
lished on April 27, 1860, by the pioneer 
missionaries, the Rev. Morris Officer and 
Henry Heigard. 

Geneva. — With the assistance of media- 
tors appointed by the Lutheran World Feder- 
ation, a factional split of several years’ exist- 
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ence in India’s second-largest Lutheran 
church body has been healed, it was an- 
nounced at LWF headquarters here. 

Final steps to reconciliation in the 
209,000-member Gossner Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of northeastern India, oldest 
autonomous Lutheran body in that country, 
were taken in April at Ranchi, Bihar, it was 
reported at the office of the federation’s De- 
partment of World Mission. 

The announcement was based on a verbal 
report to the department by one of the 
mediators, Bishop Heinrich Meyer of Libeck, 
Germany, chairman of the LWF Commission 
on World Mission. Bishop Meyer stopped 
here en route home from the meetings in 
India, in which he played a key role. 

He said he and other members of a spe- 
cially named “ecumenical commission” saw 
their efforts crowned with success when the 
Gossner Church, at a fully representative 
convention, unanimously adopted a reorgani- 
zation plan designed to protect the interests 
of all groups within its membership. 

At a six-day convention which closed on 
April 29, representatives of both factions 
showed “an extremely good spirit” and “ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the outcome,” said 
Bishop Meyer, who is head of the Lutheran 
church in Liibeck and a former missionary 
of more than 20 years’ service in India. 

Surpassed in size among Indian Lutheran 
bodies only by the 257,000-member Andhra 
Lutheran Church, the Gossner Church owes 
its origin to work started in 1844 by the 
Gossner Mission Society of Berlin. It was 
constituted as an autonomous body in 1919. 

After several years of a split due mainly 
to rivalry and discord between two large 
tribal groups which embrace most of the 
church’s membership, leaders of the two 
parties early in 1959 showed a readiness to 
sit down together and seek a settlement of 
their differences. 

A provision of this settlement was the 
establishment of the “ecumenical commis- 





sion” to draft a reorganization plan and 
otherwise help “restore peace and order in 
the church.” 


New York. — Dr. Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, 
Director of Public Relations for The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod, visited 
Russia and Poland early in May during a ten- 
week trip abroad. 


Speaker on the world’s largest non-govern- 
ment-sponsored broadcasting operation, the 
Lutheran Hour, Dr. Hoffmann’s weekly radio 
messages are adapted, translated, and regu- 
larly beamed behind the Iron Curtain. 


During his visit in Moscow, believed to 
be the first ever made there by a Missouri 
Synod clergyman, Dr. Hoffmann visited with 
Metropolitan Nicolai, bishop of the Russian 
Orthodox Church; Dr. Jakov Zhidov, pastor 
of the lone Protestant church (Baptist) in 
the Red capital; and other church and secular 
leaders. 

From Moscow Dr. Hoffmann went to 
Warsaw, Poland, where he conferred with 
Dr. Andreas Wantula, bishop of the Polish 
Lutheran Church. 


During June and early July Dr. Hoffmann 
served as adviser on a Lutheran film depicting 
the role of the Christian faith in meeting 
the relentless pressures of life under a Com- 
munist state in Europe. The picture is being 
produced by Lutheran Film Associates, com- 
posed of the same church groups that spon- 
sored the film Martin Luther. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM 
RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE 


East Orange, N. J.— Delegates to the 90th 
annual convention of the New York Confer- 
ence of the Augustana Lutheran Church here 
called on the denomination’s executive coun- 
cil for increased activity in creating and 
supporting parochial schools. 

In a resolution, delegates from the seven- 
state conference area noted that the Augus- 
tana Church “has not been directly involved 
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in the establishment of many such schools 
among its member congregations.” 

They urged a “more favorable climate for 
those parochial schools now operating and 
for those which may be established in the 
future.” 

Red Wing, Minn. — Minnesota Protestant 
Episcopal parishes were urged to use their 
church school facilities for week-day paro- 
chial schools, “at least for the lower grades.” 

The proposal was made by Bishop Hamil- 
ton H. Kellogg, Minneapolis, at the annual 
convention of the Minnesota diocese here. 

Bishop Kellogg, in his report, said 
a parochial school “provides an opportunity 
for a more personal relationship between 
the student and the teacher, by virtue of 
smaller classes, than normally is possible in 
a public school.” 

“Then, of course,” he added, “there is the 
advantage of being able to teach the Chris- 
tian religion as a regular course, which is 
not possible in a public school.” 

Parochial schools also would make it pos- 
sible to use church education buildings al- 
most every day of the week instead of only 
on Sundays, he pointed out. 

Bishop Kellogg expressed concern about 
the “loss to an inactive status of so many 
of our members who . . . have slipped away 
from the main stream of church life here 
in Minnesota and are drifting in the shadows 
of spiritual inactivity and lethargy.” 

He called for a plan of action “to bring 
back into the fold the inactive and lapsed 
members of our missions and parishes.” 

London.— British Roman Catholics here 
greeted with “very great pleasure” reports 
from the Vatican that the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites has reopened the canonization 
cause of 40 of the English and Welsh Catho- 
lic martyrs of the 16th and 17th centuries. 

The 40 are among 197 martyrs who have 
been beatified and are called Blessed. Beati- 
fication is a major step toward canonization. 





Among the 40 Blessed are 32 priests, one 
brother, four laymen, and three laywomen. 

Following beatification, the certification of 
two miracles attributable to the intercession 
of the Blessed are required for sainthood. 
However, it is believed that for this require- 
ment the 40 will be treated as one group, 
instead of individually — meaning that only 
two miracles will have to be certified, instead 
of 80. 


In connection with the canonization cause, 
the Roman bishops here have designated 
July 10 as Martyr Sunday, when special 
prayers will be said for the Blessed. The 
Feast of the Blessed English Martyrs is ob- 
served in this country on May 4. 

The martyrs died for their faith between 
the schism of King Henry VIII and 1681. 
Two of them were canonized in 1935. They 
were St. John Fisher, cardinal-bishop of 
Rochester, and St. Thomas More, chancellor 
of the realm. 


Plans are under way for the erection of 
a shrine to the martyrs, also known as the 
Tyburn Martyrs, in Hyde Park, near the 
spot where once stood the Tyburn tree. The 
actual site of the tree, scene of many martyr- 
doms, is marked by a little triangle of brass 
set into the surface of the road by the Marble 
Arch. 


The shrine will adjoin the rebuilt Tyburn 
convent, where Benedictine nuns keep per- 
petual watch before the Blessed Sacrament 
in honor of the martyrs. 

Cincinnati. — Still a live issue in Lutheran 
merger negotiations is the question of mem- 
bership in fraternal lodges, but an amicable 
solution seems to be in sight, the 40th annual 
convention of the Ohio Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church in America was told. 


Judge James F. Henninger of the Common 
Pleas Court, Lehigh County, Pa., official 
ULCA representative to the convention here, 
said the problem of membership in secret 
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orders is especially keen in Ohio Synod con- 
gregations as 80 per cent of them stem from 
the old General Council of the Lutheran 
Church, which actively opposed lodges. 

Under the proposed merger of the ULCA 
with three other bodies—the Augustana, 
American Evangelical, and the Finnish Evan- 
gelical (Suomi Synod) Lutheran Churches 
—newly ordained Lutheran pastors will be 
expected to abstain from lodge membership 
or be subject to discipline, Judge Henninger 
said. 

He explained that the proposed constitu- 
tion of the projected denomination — to be 
called the Lutheran Church in America — 


declares that “no person who belongs to any 
organization which claims to possess in its 
teaching and ceremonies that which the Lord 
has given solely to His Church shall be or- 
dained or otherwise be received by this 
Church.” 

“Nor shall any person so ordained or re- 
ceived,” the constitution adds, “be retained 
in (the Church’s) ministry if he subsequently 
joins such an organization. Violation of this 
tule shall make such ministers subject to 
discipline.” 

The new church is scheduled to begin 
functioning Jan. 1, 1963, if the merging 
bodies approve the constitution. 
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Outlines on the Synodical Conference Gospels, Second Series 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JOHN 9:24-39 


(In this text we encounter simple words used 
at various levels. This device, which is so typical 
of the Johannine report, must be carefully 
studied by the preacher. Also, the work of the 
Holy Spirit, as understood in Lutheran theology, 
is inserted in the first major section. This is in 
the light of John 16:8-11 and other sections 
which assign the continuing work of judgment 
to the Paraclete. ) 


We Must Be Careful to See the Lord Jesus 
When He Discloses Himself to Us in Word 
and Sacrament, So We Do Not Fall Under 
the Judgment of Being Blinded by Seeing 
Too Much. 


I. We must be careful to see the Lord Jesus 
when He discloses Himself to us in Word 
and sacrament 


A. The Lord Jesus discloses Himself to us. 
(1) By Word and sacrament. In the text 
He shows Himself to the “outcast,” after the 
near-ridiculous committee hearing (vv. 24 
to 34). This would have been the high point 
of the man’s life. To us He shows Himself 
in the proclamation, public and private, of 
the redemptive event on Calvary. His self- 
disclosure is just as personal in the sacra- 
ments. Draw on hearer’s own experience. 
(2) This is the power of the Holy Spirit 
at work. This is no less the presence of the 
Lord Jesus than His “historical” presence. 
It is a different kind (John 16:12-15). It is 
now the Spirit’s revealing of Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Savior that passes judgment, lead- 
ing those who are aware of their spiritual 
blindness to see their Savior, and condemning 
those who will not see Him because they will 
not recognize their spiritual blindness. There- 
fore 
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B. We must be careful to see Him. 
(1) We must see through the “means” to 
the Son of man. This last, from v.35, is 
a Messianic designation. The man knew the 
meaning of the expression, but did not as 
yet know who held the office. We must find 
more than facts about the Christ. We must 
come to confront Him, hear Him, worship 
and obey Him. (2) Seeing is believing. This 
kind of “sight” is even more than insight. 
It is the seeing of those who looked upon 
the brazen serpent (John 3:14, 15).— Jesus 
substitutes “believing” for “seeing.” It is 
looking to Him, as the O.T. describes faith. 
Personal dependence on Him for forgiveness 
and life. 


II. We must avoid the judgment of being 

blinded by seeing too much 

A. The seeing that blinds. (1) Seeing 
everybody’s “pitch.” This is Mr. Cynic. He 
looks behind every word he hears to see what 
the “real” purpose is. Hears the Gospel pro- 
claimed and wonders what the proclaimer is 
after. Therefore never takes the Word 
seriously. Modern man is conditioned to this 
by constant flow of manipulative advertising. 
(2) Seeing everybody’s compulsion. This is 
Armchair Analyst. Thinks that “psycholog- 
ical” explanation is final one. Need for for- 
giveness is admission of flaw in character 
with him, etc. Analyzes speaker and never 
hears Word. He is blinded to Word by his 
own “insight.” (3) Seeing everybody else’s 
error. This is the Pharisee. He believes in 
salvation-by-being-right. His attitude leads 
him to see only the mistakes and weaknesses. 
This is attitude of council in text. This is 
danger in any church that stresses “rightness” 
of teaching. Here, as in two others above, 
we must remember that the Word is pro- 
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claimed by sinful human beings. We must 
hear the Word despite this. 


B. The judgment involved. (1) This is 
no neutral matter. If we do not see when 
our Lord discloses Himself, we are despising 
Him. We are saying no to God’s invitation 
to believe and live. Gospels are full of texts 
demanding decision (Matt. 12:30; John 
3:19, etc.). (2) This is ongoing process in 
believer’s life (John 16:12,13). We can 
never stand still. To say no at any point is 
to fall back. He discloses Himself as Lord of 
our life in point after point. He seeks to 
open our spiritual eyes. If we remain blind, 
we are judged. 

Even this threat of judgment is an added 
appeal for us to see. In all things His great 
delight is when we do see—and live. Let 
this be our witness: “One thing I know, that 
whereas I was blind now I see.” 


South Weymouth, Mass. 
KENNETH MAHLER 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER 
sil MARK 12:28-37 


Purpose: To show the high worth of God’s 
Law as a way of living. To show, above all, that 
all departures from this way have been atoned 
for by Him who is the Way, the Truth, the Life, 
and that by accepting Him we find the highest 
way of life.) 

God’s Law is an expression of His love 
for us. In revealing His will and asking us 
to follow it, God is acting in love. He has 
created us in such a way that we cannot func- 
tion properly unless we love. Our text offers 
us an opportunity to consider 


God’s Way of Life 
I. Our duty toward it 


A. Not majoring in minors. Doing the 
will of God does not primarily consist in the 
petty piety of “I don’t drink, and I don’t 


smoke.” Jesus had just silenced the Sadducees 
regarding their erroneous attitude toward the 
resurrection. Thereupon one of the leading 
scribes asked our Lord, “Which is the first 
commandment?” (V.28) The rabbinical 
school, of which this man was a member, 
had spun a fine web of lesser regulations 
around the Mosaic Law. They had laid down 
613 minor ordinances, the number of Hebrew 
letters in the Decalog—“Straining gnats 
and swallowing camels,” they were pitifully 
weak in showing Jove. 


B. But loving God— not 50 per cent or 
90 per cent or even 99 per cent, but with 
“all thy heart — soul — mind — strength” 
(v.30). This is our highest duty. There is 
only one God (v.29). He is a God of love. 
He is the Source of all good (1 Cor. 4:7); 
His mercies are new every morning (Lam. 
3:23); above all, He redeemed us and made 
us children of God (Rom. 5:8; Gal. 3:26). 
As such He is deserving of our highest love 
and adoration. 


C. Loving our neighbor (v.31) —God 
also wants us to love our neighbor. This 
includes all people, regardless of skin color 
or on which side of tracks they live. (With 
the Gospel of the day illustrate here the story 
of the Good Samaritan.) 


D. “As thyself” (v.31). This is the de- 
gree of love which we should show to our 
neighbor. “Loving qurselves” is the measure 
of what we want true love to be. Loving is 
God’s way of life, and it includes ourself. 
The story of the cross is the story of God 
bending down in mercy to accept and forgive 
our messed-up lives. Since God now accepts 
us for Christ’s sake, we are to accept and love 
others. 


II. Our failure 

A. Loving God and neighbor with all of 
heart, soul, mind is a noble goal. It is 
better than rites and sacrifices (v.33). But 
it is an impossible goal. To exclude all rivals 
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and give God alone the throne of your heart 
—to love your neighbor as yourself, this is 
a standard before which we fall pitifully short 
(James 2:10; Eccl. 7:20; Is. 64:6; Luke 
17:10). A recent survey among Lutheran 
youth shows that 75 per cent of those inter- 
viewed believe they are “justified before God 
by trying to live a good life, rather than by 
faith.” How impossible! 

B. Confession — Let’s frankly admit it 
(1 John 1:8). A new car, our pleasures, 
a beautiful home, a large bank account — 
aren't these rivals with which we share our 
love of God? And our neighbor: Do we 
never envy him? Hold grudges? Fail to 
forgive? Wither him with our hostility? 
This is not God’s way of life. Let's admit 
it as the publican in temple (Luke 18:13). 


Ill. God’s answer 


A. Jesus Christ — Jesus now directed them 
to Himself as Savior (v.35). The Pharisee 
was close to surrender (v.34), having in- 
quired into the great commandment of the 
Law, Jesus hoped he would inquire into the 
great news of the Gospel. Or that, having 
seen his inability to keep the Law, he would 
surrender to the Cross. 


B. Who is He? He asked them the ques- 
tion of Matt.22:42: “What think ye of 
Christ?” He is not merely David’s son but 
Son of God; not merely human but divine. 
This He proved by (a) divine glory (John 
1:14); (b) divine works (Mark 4:37; Matt. 
15:32, etc.) (c) divine sacrifice (Col. 2:14). 
And through Christ God is continually acting 
in love toward us. 


C. What do you think of Him? He is 
the ultimate Way of life. Going after empty 
idols, we become empty ourselves, but Christ 
tells us: John 10:10. Receiving the love of 
His Cross into our hearts, we have not only 
peace but power enabling us to love God and 
our neighbor, imperfect though our love 
may be. Moreover, He is not only the Way 


of life but also the Way of eternal life, in 
whom all sins are forgiven and heaven is 
our home. 
Topeka, Kans. 
ALBERT C. BURROUGHS 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER 
— MATTHEW 12:9-21 
God is quite anxious to have us look at 
someone this morning. For this is His word 
to us: 
“Behold My Servant!” 
I. Behold! 


This is a big word, an important word. 
Indicates something miraculous and spectac- 
ular. For example: “Behold, a virgin shall 
conceive and bear a child and shall call His 
name Immanuel” (Is.7:14). “For, behold, 
I create new heavens and a new earth” (Is. 
65:17); “Behold, I bring you good news of 
great joy” (Luke 2:10); “Behold the Lamb 
of God” (John 1:29). “Behold” is a big 
word. Tells us: “Hold your breath! Some- 
thing amazing and important is on the way!” 
So here in this text. This is an amazing 
servant, an out-of-this-world servant. 


Il. Behold My Servant 


A. God said this of Christ. (1) Jesus 
came not to do His own will but the will 
of the Father who sent Him (John 6:38). 
That will is our faith in the Son (John 
6:40); our remaining true to Christ (John 
6:39); our resurrection (John 6:40). 
(2) Jesus literally lived by obedience to 
His Father’s will. “My food is to do the 
will of Him who sent Me!” (3) This serv- 
ant obeyed unto death (Phil.2:7-9). Thus 
He paid for and obtained pardon for all our 
disobedience as well as enabled us to disobey 
sin (Rom.6; 8:1,2) and to disobey death. 
On the Last Day, Death commands, “Do not 
rise!” But we disobey that order as Christ’s 
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reviving voice raises us. (4) Christ was 
God’s Servant exclusively. He did not allow 
Himself to become the slave of men, to be 
used by them (John 6:15). He departed to 
the hills when He saw the people wanted 
to make Him their slave. It is still the same 
today. It is not our wills that He obeys. He 
is God’s Servant and not ours. He still “de- 
parts to the hills by Himself” when we would 
“come and take Him by force to make Him 
our king,” our miraculous bread supplier. 
Remember, we call Him xvguos, not dotAoc. 


B. God says this of you. (1) You are 
God’s “bought-with-a-price” slave. The 
blood of a slave has purchased you for God. 
The Servant’s blood, the Servant’s death — 
for you (Is.53:1-11). (2) This is God’s 
will for you servants: that you see the Serv- 
ant Jesus (John 6:40); that you believe in 
this Servant (John 6:40); (a life-or-death 
look, John 3:14; faith is our greatest “good 
work,” John 6:29); that you love one an- 
other, 1 John 3:23 (you can’t have a body 
without breath, James 2:26); that you, like 
Servant Jesus, live by obedience to God’s will 
(make this your food); that you, like Serv- 
ant Jesus, be God's slave exclusively (you 
can’t serve two masters, Matt. 6:24). 


Ill. Behold My SERVANT 


A. He broke a law to obey a law (vv.9 
to 14). He “broke” the Sabbath law as en- 
visioned and set down by the church leaders 
in order to obey the supreme law — love! 
Sometimes we must do the same. When? 
After we have asked and honestly and sin- 
cerely answered this question: Lord, how can 
I best serve the temporal and eternal interests 
of all involved? This is the supreme question 
that must control and govern all our conduct 
and decisions. 

B. Although God’s Servant, He is the Lord 
of disease and misery (vv.9-16). (1) The 
purpose of Christ's healing miracles: not 
simply glorified “publicity stunts” designed 
to attract attention to Himself; nor only 


proofs of His divinity; rather an essential 
part of His task and mission (vv. 17-21). 
Our Lord had to heal, it was a vital part of 
His Messianic mission as Matthew here 
shows. 


(2) A picture of Christ’s healing. He is 
like a tenderhearted man who carefully avoids 
crushing with his foot a bent blade of grass 
that he stumbles upon (v.20). The comfort 
of this: you may be bent with suffering, but 
you'll never be broken. He is like a man 
who blows on a dying ember and fans it 
back to life again. Comfort of this: the 
“dying ember” of your little faith will never 
go out completely. Christ is always there 
to blow on it and fan it back to blazing life 
again! 

Richmond Heights, Mo. 

H. E. HOHENSTEIN 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY 
LUKE 14:12-15 

Dinner with Jesus. That would be in- 
teresting! Then come along to the house of 
a prominent Pharisee. It was strictly a busi- 
ness dinner. Plain what the business of the 
Pharisee was, to destroy his Guest. The hon- 
ored Guest, the honored Victim. A dinner 
not from the generosity of his heart, but to 
make it pay off. A dinner not to give Him 
but to get Him. The guests not congenial 
diners, but planted witnesses to gather dam- 
aging evidence (v.1): “they watched Him,” 
maliciously. It was an 

Invitation to Dinner — with Corners 
Without Corners 

I. Invitation to dinner — with corners 

A. The cornered Guest 

Wonder of it is that Jesus said anything, 
went at all. Not only did He keep up His 


corner, but He lavished His words, time, 
teaching despite the treachery of the whole 
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crowd. How would you like to eat, much 
less talk, under such auspices? When you 
go to dinner with Jesus, you learn things and 
not just table manners. Stretched out, re- 
laxed, feet off the floor, leaning on the elbow, 
Jesus addresses His host. While they are all 
wearing their daggers, let’s say their butcher 
knives, see your Lord cut His corner with 
the gentle stroke of a butter knife. No matter 
how belligerent, negative your attitude, He 
will not cut that corner with you. If you 
ask Him, He’ll come, even if your name is 
Pharisee. He will eat your food. What He 
says is the part you remember. Appropriately 
(v.12) there is table talk. Jesus talks about 
how people invite one another; we call them 

B. The cornered guests 

V.12: “When thou makest a dinner or 
a supper,” who gets the invitations? The 
people who are in the same corner with 
you. Four general categories of people usually 
get our attention. “Friends, brethren (imme- 
diate family), kinsmen (relatives), rich 
neighbors.” Prominent people whose com- 
pany may improve our position, prestige, 
etc. There is nothing particularly instructive 
that people remember to make this kind of 
dinners for this kind of guests. Nor is Jesus 
forbidding it. What He is pressing between 
the lines: that it often leads to a great deal 
of artificiality, as He is hinting when He 
mentions the “rich neighbors” (v.12), “lest 
they also bid thee again and a recompense 
be made thee.” To summarize: “Today I'll 
eat your food, and next week it’s your turn 
to feed me, and make sure it’s every bit as 
good as what I have spent on you.” “They 
never invite us any more, why should we 
invite them?” “It’s their turn now.” Guests 
indeed, cornered guests. An atmosphere of 
reciprocity. The behavior Jesus is portraying. 

C. Dinner with corners 

What we define under the theme suggested 
by the text as corner invitation, a corner 
dinner: waiting around the corner to get the 
invitation back. Instead of tasting, enjoying, 
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relaxing, there is estimating, calculating, fig- 
uring an angle to corner him into some favor, 
privilege. The business card is stuck between 
his teeth. There is not much blessedness in 
that, is there? You understand the phrase: 
Invitation to dinner— with corners? The 
Pharisee is beginning to feel a little warm. 


Il. Invitation to dinner — without corners 

A. No corners 

You want to do better than that? You 
adventure, something interesting, 
blessed, relaxing, no pressure, no corners; 
something, let us say, Christian? “But” 
(v.13), says Jesus. Underline that word 20 
times, and can you hear Him dwell on that 
word as He clips the corner on His host and 
guests. “But! when thou makest a feast.” 
By all means I want you to be feast-minded, 
I want you to be inspired right now to do 
it up right. Fill your life with such activity. 
V.13: “Call the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
the blind.” You don’t need Me if you will 
only entertain friends and relatives — let Me 
show you a different corner. But why should 
I call them? They have no claim, corner 
on me! Yes, just because they have none, 
when you listen to Me, they will corner you. 
Do it for Me, because I said so. I want it. 
You want to know what I teach? Isn’t that 
why you invited Me? That’s exactly what 
I am doing. By now the eyes of the Pharisee 
were bulging at this nonsense. And not only 
that, says Jesus, but I’ll make you a promise: 


want 


B. No-corner blessings 

V. 14: “Thou shalt be blessed,” happy. 
Lord, You don’t mean happy, You mean 
robbed. That costs money, never get it back. 
Jesus says you don’t even want it back. “For 
they cannot recompense thee.” Where is the 
blessing? When you give My kind of dinner 
to that kind of guests, Jesus says, you won't 
be all excited whether the guests will be 
satisfied; no anxiety whether you did enough: 
what is there is there, and it is all appreciated. 
You enjoy every part of giving it. There is 
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no calculating if you will get it back. This 
is a dinner that has no corners on anybody. 
As a host you do not claim anything, except 
that the guests take your food, sit at your 
table. They are your opportunity to give 
a dinner without corners. “No recompense.” 

Am I the sort of person Jesus here de- 
scribes? Lord, help me to turn that corner 
more often. If you are going to dinner with 
Jesus today, it is this corner that He is wait- 
ing on. Sometimes He waits a long time. 
With what is your life mostly filled, with or 
without corners? Are you more of the v. 12 
or the v. 13 variety? Which is better, more 
blessed? To say it Once more: “You give 
me, and I'll give you; and if I don’t see any- 
thing in it for me, clip him off!” Our trouble 
is we don’t believe Jesus, “Thou shalt be 
blessed!’”” No corners on that promise. 

C. A cornered guest 


One of the guests so impressed (cornered ) 
by what Jesus said that he said with some 
insight (v.15): “Blessed is he that shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of God.” Dinner with 
God! Say it often to yourself, “I am on my 
way to dinner” (Rev. 19:9). I carry the card 


in my pocket. It is my identification. I be- 
long to the people of v.13, the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind. There are no 
corners on that invitation; Christ has taken 
all the corners on Himself. Cornered with 
nails to the cross. That makes me a Christ- 
cornered guest, glad to be cornered. I am 
now that kind of person; on my way to 
dinner with God. 


Concl. — You still find it hard to give out 
invitations without hedging for corners? 
Jesus says, I have one more thing to say 
(v.14b): “Thou shalt be recompensed at the 
resurrection of the just” (Acts 24:15). Take 
the long view more often. Look what is wait- 
ing around the corner for every card-carrying, 
invited guest. Recompense? Looking for 
someone to pick up the tab? Look at the 
dinner, look at the guests; who paid for all 
that? Look at the head of the table. He is 
the answer. Look at that scene more often, 
and God the Holy Spirit will fill you with 
a real yearning to fill your life with giving 
invitations to dinner — without corners. 
(Luke 22:15) 


Edgerton, Wis. F. A. HERTWIG, JR. 
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GOD AND MAN IN WASHINGTON. By 
Paul Blanshard. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1960. 251 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


Homework for all citizens, especially lead- 
ers in society and in the church! That’s what 
Blanshard has given us in his latest book. 
In his six chapters he writes about church- 
state relations in these United States, our na- 
tional religiosity and religious ideals, the 
actions of the Supreme Court affecting the 
churches, actions of Congress, the ramification 
of religious issues for the presidency, and 
pluralism. He himself says (p.4): “It is 
a book about the American people, their re- 
ligion and their government, with the focus 
on Washington.” Separation of church and 
state is one of his major concerns. Where is 
the wall located? Churches and politicians 
have not always agreed on the location. The 
issues in 1960 have made many face the 
question. Blanshard, as might be supposed, 
does not minimize the Roman Catholic issue. 
It is doubtful in this reviewer’s mind that he 
always deals with the underlying considera- 
tions, especially in his six questions (p.10). 
Nevertheless, the author has written a book 
that demands a hearing because of its forth- 
right confrontation of basic religious-political 
questions of today. CARL S. MEYER 


THE DYING AND LIVING LORD. By 
Helmut Gollwitzer. Translated from the 
fourth German edition by Olive Wyon. 
Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press. 1960. 
Paper, 123 pages. $1.25. 

These sermons on Jesus’ Passion were 
originally preached in Berlin during 1939 
and 1940, when the author was Martin Nie- 
moeller’s successor in Dahlem. Published un- 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


der the title Jesu Tod und Auferstehung, they 
have been “revised and expanded” by the 
author, now a professor of theology at the 
University of Berlin and one of Christen- 
dom’s leaders in its confrontation with Com- 
munism. The texts are all from Luke 22:39 
to 24:53. There are 15 sermons. The his- 
torian will be interested in the occasional 
flashes of the Kirchenkampf apparent to a 
congregation patrolled by Hitler’s minions. 
But the preacher will be amazed at the sim- 
ple Biblical method and the unswerving 
theocentricity and Christocentricity. For 
Americans drowning in a sea of sermons on 
the moral influence of the Cross this preach- 
ing of the Atonement is a special boon. The 
Easter and Ascension sermons retain the same 
salutary emphases. 
RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


SYMBOLISM IN THE BIBLE AND THE 
CHURCH. By Gilbert Cope. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. Cloth. 287 
pages. $10.00. 

“The womb-symbolism of Toplady’s hymn 
Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee 


is unmistakable, and this, indeed, probably 
accounts for its great popularity” (p. 103). 
Cope, an Anglican priest and at the time of 
publication a tutor in the extramural studies 
department of the University of Birmingham, 
makes this statement in the midst of his dis- 
cussion of archetypes of Creation. Possibly 
a reviewer whose life has so long been un- 
aware of this hymn’s unmistakable symbolism, 
and who has never cared much for it in the 
first place, should disqualify himself from 
further comment. Taking a stand between 
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a “resurgence of ‘literalism’ or ‘fundamental- 
ism’ on the one hand and on the other a 
development of post-critical neo-typology” 
and quoting Basil Willey to the effect that “it 
is hard to say which is the most mislead- 
ing — the fundamentalist reading, which 
mistakes mythology for history, or the Alex- 
andrian, which sees allegory where none was 
intended” (p.20), Cope discusses medieval 
imagery, Biblical types, psychological types, 
and archetypes of creation, of male and 
female, and of suffering in Christian Scrip- 
tures, art, and liturgy. 

He asserts (pp. 15,16) that “in the Gos- 
pels we are reading much more than an 
objective record of events as seen by an im- 
partial observer. The evangelists were not 
Hansard-reporters or radio commentators — 
they were creative writers drawing upon a 
wealth of material, some of which was his- 
torical and some of which had associations 
in the realm of legend and myth. History 
and interpretation are interwoven to disclose 
the pattern of God’s saving action at many 
levels of experience and in several categories 
of existence... . Did the gospel-writers de- 
liberately and consciously compose their 
works? If you want to know, ask a poet.” 

He asks the question, “How does the tra- 
ditional Christian idea of God and salvation 
through Christ, together with all its cus- 
tomary symbolism, accord with the modern 
evolutionary view of nature?” (p.264) He 
is among those who “are extremely uneasy 
and aware that the traditional expression of 
the Church’s world-view lies in fragments” 
(p.265). But he contends that we have in- 
herited from our remote ancestors certain 
patterns of unconscious thought coupled with 
corresponding emotional attitudes which can 
be stirred by the apt symbolic and liturgic 
pattern, and warns those who seek to revise 
the services of the church “not to neglect the 
non-rational responses which can be evoked 
from the psyche of most people” (p.274). 


Here the book serves as antidote to the 


voice of those who have “grown up in the 
Protestant plain-glass and bare-walled tradi- 
tion.” GEORGE W. HOYER 


PRAYER-BOOK STUDIES: XIlIl. THE 
ORDER FOR THE BURIAL OF THE 
DEAD. XIV. AN OFFICE OF INSTI- 
TUTION OF RECTORS INTO PAR- 
ISHES. Edited by Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 
New York: The Church Pension Fund, 
1959. vii + 52 pages. Paper. 60 cents. 


The proposed revision of the burial office 
is “designed for the comfort of the living 
rather than for the benefit of the dead” 
(p.4). One need not be a member of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church to indorse the 
proposed rubrics that enjoin the minister 
“from time to time [to} advise the people 
that members of the Church are properly 
buried from the Church, except for urgent 
cause” and direct that “before the service 
begins the coffin be closed and covered with 
a pall or some other proper covering” 
(p.10); the latter rubric is specifically “de- 
signed to prevent the use of flowers or other 
inappropriate covering” (p.4). What seems 
to be an inconsistency is the proposed delib- 
erate omission of a reference to the soul 
of the person being buried, to obviate the 
implication of “a division of the soul and 
the body” (p.5), coupled with retention of 
the “prayers on behalf of the soul” in the 
collect that follows; the same collect is like- 
wise retained as the alternative collect for 
a celebration of the Holy Communion as an 
optional part of the burial office. 

A valuable historical note describes the 
origin and development in feudalism of the 
custom of “instituting” (that is, in Lutheran 
terminology, “installing” or “investing” ) 
rectors into parishes; although the English 
development diverged considerably from the 
evolution that took place on the European 
continent, this account will remind the Lu- 
theran reader that his church’s parallel office 
is likewise the fruit of a historical process. 
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Thoroughly commendable is the strong sug- 
gestion of the proposed rubrics that the pas- 
tor ought to be installed in his parish at 
a celebration of the Holy Eucharist. 
ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


WHAT’S LUTHERAN IN EDUCATION? 
By Allan Hart Jahsmann. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1960. xii + 
185 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

Here is a long-needed book which sharply 
spells out the essence and function of a Lu- 
theran philosophy of education. 

True to his theme, Jahsmann places his 
primary stress on what Lutheran educators 
and pastors have said that Lutheran educa- 
tion is. There are references and quotations 
from a broad area throughout the Lutheran 
Church. The material is clearly organized 
and documented, and the vagaries often com- 
mon to such a work are absent. 

What's Lutheran in Education? is no 
pedestrian “how-to” treatise, but a thought- 
ful, critical, and thorough study of the way 
in which Lutherans have viewed their educa- 
tional task in the past, what they are saying 
today, and where they are going. Jahsmann 
upholds the theme that is a sime qua non of 
Christian education, namely, that “education 
is theology.” 

On permanent reserve in many universi- 
ties’ libraries is the classic A Catholic Phi- 
losophy of Education by Redden and Ryan. 
Jahsmann’s new work can confidently take 
its place alongside Redden and Ryan in com- 
petently stating the Lutheran point of view. 

DONALD L. DEFFNER 


THE CHURCH AND THE SUBURBS. By 
Andrew M. Greeley. New York: Sheed 
and Ward. 1959. 206 pages. Cloth. 
$3.50. 

A bright young Roman Catholic curate 
surveys the two worlds of suburbia — that of 
color TV and tranquillizers and that of 
crowded churches and good intentions. The 
first he paints as not entirely bad and the 
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latter as not entirely good. After reading all 
of the surveys and analyses of modern sub- 
urban culture, Greeley remains an independ- 
ent thinker. At several points he attempts, 
on the basis of his own experience with 
suburban people, to answer questions not 
adequately handled in the analyses of the 
Riesmans and Whites. While the earlier 
parts of the book cover ground which has 
been rather heavily discussed within the last 
decade (although he does so in a fresh way), 
his unique contribution is made in the final 
section, “the Suburban Apostolate.” The 
struggle of popular culture and the liturgy, 
social action, and a “spirituality for sub- 
urbanites” are challenges faced by every 
ecclesia-type church. While he, too, calls for 
thought and writing in these areas, the au- 
thor has pinpointed aspects of the problem 
and at least pointed to the spot where he 
thinks a solution may lie. 
DAVID S. SCHULLER 


GRIECHISCH-DEUTSCHES WORTER- 
BUCH ZU DEN SCHRIFTEN DES 
NEUEN TESTAMENTS UND DER 
UBRIGEN URCHRISTLICHEN LITE- 
RATUR. By Walter Bauer. Berlin: Ver- 
lag Alfred Topelmann, 1958. xv and 
1779 pages. Cloth. DM 78.00. 


This book represents the climax of a life- 
work of such monumental proportions that 
no student of the Greek New Testament can 
afford to ignore it even if he possesses the 
English text based on Bauer’s fourth ed., 
edited by William F. Arndt and F. Wilbur 
Gingrich and published only a year earlier 
(Chicago and Cambridge, 1957). In addi- 
tion to many corrections, Bauer’s fifth edition 
adds many bibliographic data not found in 
Arndt-Gingrich. Regrettably, however, the 
publishers did not wait for the publication of 
the English edition, and significant items 
found in Arndt-Gingrich are lacking in 
Bauer. The serious student therefore must 
check both the German and the English vol- 
umes. 
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Additional citations from ancient literature 
illustrating New Testament usage increase 
the value of this new edition. Nigel Turner’s 
references to vutt@ and zhngoqogéw, found 
in the Testament of Abraham (“The ‘Testa- 
ment of Abraham’: Problems in Biblical 
Greek,” New Testament Studies, 1,219—223) 
are included, but the same scholar’s reference 
to axexdéxouat is unaccountably omitted. 
None of these references is incorporated in 
Arndt-Gingrich. W. C. van Unnik’s article 
“The Teaching of Good Works in 1 Peter” 
in New Testament Studies, 1, 92—110, 
is noted under €gyov, but the reference to 
Diodorus Siculus (15,1,1), cited by the same 
writer in “A Classical Parallel to 1 Peter 2:14 
and 20,” ibid, II, 3 (April 1956), 198 
to 202, is not included. 

Inasmuch as Blass-Debrunner, Grammatik 
des Neutestamentlichen Griechisch is the 
standard German grammar, the practice fol- 
lowed by Arndt-Gingrich, as for example in 
the discussion of 5t (p.593; see under 1, 
d, Y) might well have been emulated. Bauer 
refers only to Radermacher’s 2d edition; 
Arndt-Gingrich refers the reader to Blass- 
Debrunner also. 

References to the Greek versions of the 
Old Testament require careful scrutiny. 
Under aiow, section 4, 1 Kings 15:25 and 
25:28 are cited in illustration of 1 John 3:5. 
But these passages speak of forgiveness 
granted by human beings to other human 
beings. Aquila’s rendering of Is. 53:12 is 
more apposite, and the passage has the added 
advantage of Messianic associations. (See 
Peter Katz, “Ein Aquila-Index in Vorberei- 
tung: Prolegomena und Specimina I,” Vetus 
Testamentum, VIII, 3 {October 1958, 272].) 

A future edition will not be able to ignore 
the challenge to Bauer’s claim that 1@Aoc¢ in 
Mark 11:2,4f. means horse, made very re- 
cently by Otto Michel, “Eine philologische 
Frage zur Einzugsgeschichte,’ New Testa- 
ment Studies, V1, 81f. (see also Heinz-Wolf- 
gang Kuhn, “Das Reittier Jesu in der Ein- 


zugsgeschichte des Markusevangeliums,” Zeit- 
schrift fur die Neutestamentliche Waissen- 
schaft L, Heft 1—2 [1959], 82—91). 
Norbert Hugedé, La Metaphore du Miroir 
dans les Epitres de Saint Paul aux Corinthiens 
(Neuchatel and Paris, 1957) will perhaps 
alter the traditional viewpoint on aivypo 
(1 Cor. 13:12) which interprets the apostle 
as voicing a complaint about the clarity of 
his mirror. Hugedé suggests that the apostle 
may be merely indicating that we see now, 
not dimly or obscurely, but indirectly rather 
than firsthand. Nor will the observation on 
charismatic poverty, noted by Kurt Schubert, 
The Dead Sea Community (New York, 
1959), pp.85—88 and 137—139 fail to 
find some mention in future lexical discus- 
sions of the word xatwyds (Matt. 5:3). 


1 Peter 2:12 and possibly 3:16 should 
have been noted under 11c, s.v. 6s. Whether 
Acts 22:20 belongs under section 3 s.v. 
udetvs is subject to question. Some consid- 
eration might have been given to the possible 
influence of Is.51:5 and similar passages on 
the use of dixaootvn in Matt.5:6 in the 
sense of “salvation,” with emphasis on the 
eschatological rather than the legal factor. 
These random observations indicate that the 
lexicographer’s task is never done and that his 
work must of necessity involve interpreta- 
tions, the validity of which must be tested by 
each expositor in the light of the data which 
the lexicographer himself presents and such 
additional information as future studies will 
supply. 

The single asterisk is used by the editor at 
the end of certain articles to indicate that all 
references in the New Testament have been 
cited. Under atotés, Rev. 17:14 should be 
added in 1, a, &; under aiotis 2, d, y add Gal. 
5:22, and in section 3 of the same entry add 
1 Tim.6:10. These examples should suffice 
to warn the reader that he cannot dispense 
with a concordance even when using a lexi- 
con drawn up with such care as this one by 
Bauer. 
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The magnitude of Bauer’s contribution 
cannot be overestimated. The work he has 
done so capably and with such devotion will 
be carried forward without respite, but as 
long as students pore over the pages of the 
Greek New Testament and search out words 
in lexicons, they will be in debt, consciously 
or unconsciously, to this prince of lexicog- 
raphers. FREDERICK W.DANKER 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE PHILIP- 
PIANS: AN INTRODUCTION AND 
COMMENTARY. By R.P. Martin. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1959. 186 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO SAINT 
JOHN: AN INTRODUCTION AND 
COMMENTARY. By R. V. G. Tasker. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Co., 1960. 237 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


The Tyndale Bible Commentaries are de- 
signed for nonspecialists and aim to “promote 
a truly biblical theology.” These two volumes 
illustrate, however, the weakness of an edi- 
torial plan which allots approximately the 
same amount of space to a writer on four 
chapters of a Pauline epistle as to the com- 
mentator on 21 Johannine chapters. This 
circumstance is especially lamentable in view 
of the intricacies and theological depth of 
the Fourth Gospel, but Prof. Tasker shows 
great skill in getting an extraordinary amount 
of exegetical mileage. All the volumes in this 
series lean heavily in the direction of tradi- 
tional views on questions of authorship, in- 
tegrity, etc., but Tasker reflects less uneasiness 
than Martin in critical discussions. The 
former, while stressing the importance of 
connecting the son of Zebedee with the 
Fourth Gospel, does not hesitate to ascribe its 
actual writing to an unknown disciple of the 
apostle. He does indeed insist that Jesus 
cleansed the temple twice in His ministry, but 
is not averse to adopting higher critical con- 
clusions in other cases. He approves, for ex- 
ample, the RSV’s punctuation in John 3 and 
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says that vv. 16-21 are comments by the evan- 
gelist. The words, “after the Lord had given 
thanks” (6:23) ‘may be a later addition to 
the text made at a time when the eucharistic 
element in the Johannine story was stressed.” 
The treatment of 13:10 is especially satisfy- 
ing. Martin leaves open the question of the 
place of origin for the epistle to the Philip- 
pians; his hypothesis to account for the start- 
ling change in tone at 3:2 lacks confirmatory 
data. FREDERICK W. DANKER 


THE WORD WAS GOD: BOOK BY 
BOOK THROUGH THE BOOK OF 
BOOKS. By Guenter Rutenborn. Trans- 
lated from the German by Elmer E. Foel- 
ber. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
1959. 228 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


The only aim of this profitable book is to 
urge people to read the Bible. In pursuing 
this aim the author keeps a variety of poten- 
tial readers in mind: members of the Church, 
skeptics, indifferent people; in fact, every 
man. The book is a powerful challenge to 
every person who is inclined to say, “These 
things have I known from my youth on.” 
While the author speaks with special rele- 
vance to the German situation, this very fact 
makes his book universally meaningful. 

In tracing the “hand of man in the Bible,” 
Rutenborn says: “One will have to exert him- 
self again and again in order to comprehend 
the divine message, since it employs the at- 
tractive lightness of various literary art forms 
and modes of speech: the story, parable, alle- 
gory, proverb, verse; for stories and allegories 
are forms of presentation in much of the first 
books of the Bible” (p.29). The Bible, he 
insists, deals with man’s basic problems, for 
the “truly human problems are not of a tech- 
nical but a moral nature.” (P.38) 


In the book’s main part the author takes 
the reader on an admirable conducted tour 
through all the books of the Bible. With ref- 
erence to Leviticus, for example, he observes: 
“The more you occupy yourself thoughtfully 
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with [it], the greater becomes your impres- 
sion of the tremendous, nay, the deadly seri- 
ousness of the life there set apart and hal- 
lowed. The severity and the definiteness of 
the precepts find good cause in the desperate 
condition of the human heart” (p. 69). Again, 
of the Fourth Gospel he says: “I would feel 
uneasy about readers becoming readers of 
John’s Gospel if I did not know that the 
fountain of life which freely flows in it would 
bring them under its spell.” (P.179) 


Rutenborn, a German Lutheran pastor who 
participated in the Church’s struggle against 
Hitler, has written two significant religious 
dramas. The present translation is ably done. 


ERWIN L. LUEKER 


SHORTER ATLAS OF THE BIBLE. By 
Lucas H. Grollenberg. Translated by Mary 
F. Hedlund. New York: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1959. 196 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 


This book offers to the discriminating 
reader a remarkably concise Biblical history 
written in laymen’s language, punctuated with 
a liberal sprinkling of well-integrated archae- 
ological observations, and paced by an ex- 
ceptionally well-chosen series of maps and 
illustrations. The price, which is low con- 
sidering the quality of the book, should 
attract a goodly number of purchasers. 


FREDERICK W. DANKER 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE ANNUAL. 
Volume XXX. Cincinnati: Hebrew Union 
College and the Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion, 1959. 285 pages. Cloth. Price not 
given. 

A publication sometimes overlooked by 
students of the New Testament is the Hebrew 
Union College Annual, which always offers 
a diversified bill of fare. In this particular 
volume Julian Morgenstern concludes his 
study of “The Message of Deutero-Isaiah in 
its Sequential Unfolding,” subjecting the 
Hebrew text of Is. 40—48 to careful scrutiny 
and detailed analysis of the argumentative 
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structure. Harry Orlinsky continues his fervid 
and challenging studies in the Septuagint 
with chapter 3 of his analysis of translation 
techniques displayed in Job and vigorously 
attacks the view sponsored by C. T. Fritsch, 
D. H. Gard, and others, that the Greek trans- 
lator of Job displays theological bias by 
allegedly eliminating or toning down an- 
thropomorphisms and anthropopathisms. Of 
special interest to New Testament students is 
George Wesley Buchanan’s article, “Mark 11: 
15-19: Brigands in the Temple,” in which 
he contends for the view that Apnotis is not 
used metaphorically in Mark 11:17, but re- 
fers to the zealots who made the temple their 
stronghold, A. D.68—70. It is possible that 
the word conveyed this overtone to later 
readers of the passage, but whether such was 
Mark’s intent is not convincingly demon- 
strated by Buchanan’s reconstruction, since he 
fails to take into account the total literary 
argument of 11:15-19, which determines to 
some extent the meaning which Mark him- 
self implied in the choice of words in v.17. 
The entire pericope, 11:15-19, is designed to 
mark a contrast between religious claim and 
default in obligation. Israel says but does not. 
How is this pointed out? By the citation of 
Jer.7:11. But it should be noted that this 
verse in Jeremiah follows a complaint made 
by Yahweh in wv. 8-10: 


Behold, you trust in deceptive words to no 
avail. Will you steal, murder, commit adul- 
tery, swear falsely, burn incense to Baal, and 
go after other gods that you have not known, 
and then come and stand before Me in this 
house, which is called by My name, and say, 
“We are delivered!” — only to go on doing 
all these abominations? 


Buchanan’s emphasis on the meaning “zealot” 
obscures somewhat the significant relation of 
Mark’s “tag” from Jeremiah to the rest of his 
pericope. 

The publication includes an index to the 
Hebrew Union College Annuals, Vols.I to 
XXIX. FREDERICK W. DANKER 
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DIE HEIDENMISSION IN DER_ ZU- 
KUNFTSSCHAU JESU. By David Bosch. 
Zurich: Zwingli Verlag, 1959. 210 pages. 
Paper. Sw. Fr. 19.—. 


In this 36th volume of the Abhandlungen 
zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testa- 
ments, put out by W. Eichrodt and Oscar 
Cullmann, Bosch contends that the “particu- 
larism” of Jesus in His mission to Israel is 
understandable only in the light of the “uni- 
versalism” of His purpose to bring salvation 
to all the world. The latter is carried out as 
God’s eschatological action by God’s mission- 
ary, the Holy Spirit through the medium of 
the church, which lives in and through mis- 
sions. The walls of history in this time be- 
tween the times are held apart by missions. 


One raises an eyebrow at statements like 
this: “Nur im actu, in der Mitteilung des 
Evangeliums an die Okumene, besteht die 
Kirche” (p.198). The body of Christ has 
members as well as functions, it would seem 
to this reviewer. But Bosch’s emphasis on the 
mission as God’s eschatological action rather 
than man’s doing is wholesome. Here one is 
reminded of Georg Vicedom’s Missio Dei. 
Bosch rightly criticizes the failure of Chris- 
tian missions to see themselves as eschatologi- 
cal factors. For the most part, missions have 
either given up eschatology and sought to 
build for themselves a continuing city in this 
world, or they have proudly assumed that 
human agents had the power to hasten the 
end. W. J. DANKER 


THE GENIUS OF PAUL. By Samuel Sand- 
mel. New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, 1958. 239 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


The author is a Reformed Jew, a specialist 
in the literature produced by Jews in the 
Greek language in the time of Jesus and Paul. 
He is regarded as one of the foremost Jewish 
experts on the New Testament, which he has 
closely studied, largely, however, under the 
guidance and presuppositions of liberal and 
radical Protestant criticism. Skeptical as to 
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the historical value of the gospels regarding 
the life of Jesus, he is no less skeptical about 
Acts as a source of reliable knowledge con- 
cerning Paul. The true Paul emerges only in 
his authentic letters (the Pastorals must be 
excluded, possibly also 2 Thessalonians, Co- 
lossians, and Ephesians). On this basis he 
tries to analyze the religious genius of Paul, 
“the recreator of Christianity,’ whom the rest 
of the New Testament is in large measure 
devoted to “paring down” directly or indi- 
rectly (cf. pp. 115, 120—208). Sandmel 
writes clearly and vividly; but to one “bap- 
tized into Christ” his book must appear as 
a tragic failure and a roadblock to the au- 
thentic message of Paul and the other writers 
of the New Testament, the Gospel of Him 
who was sent by the Father to save all, both 
Jews and Greeks, by His sacrificial death and 
victorious resurrection. 
VICTOR BARTLING 


PHOTIUS: BIBLIOTHEQUE. Vol.1. Trans- 
lated by René Henry. Paris: Société d’édi- 
tion “Les Belles Lettres,’ 1959. Iii, 202 
double pages. Paper. Price not given. 


This edition of Photius’ Bibliotheca is a 
landmark in both classical and ecclesiastical 
studies. This is only the third edition since 
printing was discovered. If the last two vol- 
umes are published, it will be the first edi- 
tion to give a trustworthy version in a mod- 
ern tongue. The Greek text is the first based 
on a careful study of the text tradition and 
an independent collation of the oldest wit- 
ness in each family. When complete, Henry’s 
edition will certainly replace Bekker’s Berlin 
edition of 1824—25 (and its inferior reprint 
in Migne, PG 103—104). 

The first volume gives text and version of 
codices 1—83 (not 84, as title page says) 
of the 280 works Photius summarized and 
excerpted before A.D.858 (the year of his 
elevation to the patriarchate). Uneven, ill- 
arranged, and compiled before its author was 
40 years of age, it is a remarkable tour de 
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force. About 56 per cent of the works are of 
Christian origin. Many no longer survive the 
fortunes of time, war, calamity, and Western 
Christian crusaders (e. g., the Acta of the 
Synod of the Oak against John Chrysostom ). 
For that reason Photius’ Bibliotheca is cer- 
tainly “eine der wichtigsten Quellen fiir 
unsere Kenntnis der altchristlichen und friih- 
byzantinischen Literatur.’ (H. G. Beck, 
Kirche und theologische Literatur im Byzan- 
tinischen Reich, p.526) 


The great variety of material included in 
the Bibliotheca precluded Henry’s writing of 
a commentary (cf. p. XLV; in that respect 
the work is as demanding on its editor as 
Diogenes Laertius). The same difficulty prob- 
ably caused the omission of almost all con- 
jectures from the apparatus. Henry has pro- 
vided useful historical and geographical notes 
on proper names, bibliographical references 
to modern editions of surviving literature, 
and minimal references to Photian literature. 


This edition is well printed. It fills a seri- 
ous lacuna in scholarly editions. It will long 
be a standard. EDGAR KRENTZ 


THE CRUCIAL TASK OF THEOLOGY. 
By E. Ashby Johnson. Richmond, Va.: 
John Knox Press, c. 1958. 222 pages. 
Cloth. $5.00. 


This study by the Presbyterian chaplain at 
Austin College in Sherman, Tex., demon- 
strates the impact of Paul Tillich and other 
theologians in their quest for a legitimate and 
relevant prolegomena even in bodies like 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. John- 
son spent a year of study at Yale University 
in preparation for writing this book. After 
a brilliant opening chapter on the contem- 
porary challenge to theology from both the 
antitheological bias within the church and the 
logical-empiricist challenge from without, the 
author settles down to his main theme: veri- 
fication in the method of theology, the dis- 
tinctiveness of which is its comprehensive 
field. 


Johnson is ultimately Tillich’s man (even 
though he acknowledges the contributions of 
other theologians, such as Barth), although 
he seems curiously detached from the ulti- 
mate concern for the Christian message. Per- 
haps his preoccupation with the logical-posi- 
tivist threat has focused this book too nar- 
rowly upon what may be only a crucial task 
of theology. Nevertheless the volume is a 
significant addition to the list of modern 
books on the nature and function of theology. 
The bibliography is a useful abridgement of 
this lengthening list. 

HENRY W.REIMANN 


PHYSICS OF THE STOICS. By S. Sam- 
bursky. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1959. xi and 153 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 
There is no other work to rival this in 

English. The author is at home both in the 

history of philosophy and in modern science. 

This combination results in an arresting treat- 

ment of Stoic thought. Operating from a 

“continuum theory” of the universe, Stoicism 

developed ideas similar to the field of force 

concept of modern physics, wave motion, and 
time as made up of continua, none of which 
is entirely present. Light is shed on Stoic 
logic, ethics, and theology. A difficult but 
rewarding book, illuminating the scientific 
outlook of the New Testament world. 
EDGAR KRENTZ 


THE TRAGIC VISION AND THE CHRIS- 
TIAN FAITH. Edited by Nathan A. Scott, 
Jr. New York: Association Press, c. 1957. 
346 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

This thrilling book ought to get high pri- 
ority among the many that have appeared in 
the past five years on the correlation between 
Christian theology and literature. If Tillich’s 
conclusion that the history of culture is also 
a source for systematic theology is correct, 
and if we need a theology of culture, here is 
the essay type of material produced by gifted 
teachers of literature and theology which 
must necessarily prepare the way for the 
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fuller appropriation of this vast and complex 
field by systematic theologians. 


This is not to say that the contributors to 
this symposium on “Tragedy” argue any 
straight line movement from the tragic heroes 
of Goethe, Nietzsche, Kafka, and Faulkner 
back to the Gospel. Actually in the case of 
the first and the last, Richard Kroner in 
“Goethe’s Faust: The Tragedy of Titanism” 
and Hyatt H. Waggoner in “William Faulk- 
ner’s Passion Week of the Heart” emphasize 
the contrast between these literary tragedies 
and authentic Christian insights. In addition, 
Prof. Edmond Cherbonnier’s opening essay, 
“Biblical Faith and the Idea of Tragedy,” is 
sharply critical, in rather neo-orthodox fash- 
ion, of any real correlation. 


The symposium also includes contributions 
on Shakespeare by Roy Battenhouse, on Do- 
stoevski by the editor, and on Hawthorne and 
Melville by Randall Stewart that do accent 
the way in which tragedy in these particular 
literary figures corresponds closely to Chris- 
tianity. For this reviewer these three essays — 
aside from the essay by Cherbonnier already 
mentioned and the brilliant sketch by Albert 
C. Outler, “Freud and the Domestication of 
Tragedy” — were the heart of the book. The 
essays on Milton, Pascal, and Kierkegaard 
seemed less significant. 


Not only student pastors but also theologi- 
cal students and pastors who are in the slight- 
est degree concerned about the correlation 
between Christ and culture will be helped by 
this book. The bibliography, sectioned accord- 
ing to each of the 12 essays, heightens the 
usefulness of the volume. 

HENRY W.REIMANN 


SKAPELSEN OCH LAGEN. By Gustaf 
Wingren. Lund: Gleerups Forlag, 1958. 
224 pages. Paper. 15 Swedish kronor. 
The author emphasizes that in the Apos- 

tolic and Nicene creeds creation is treated 

first. This reflects the position creation occu- 
pied in the thought of the primitive church. 





Hence he opposes the isolation of the Old 
Testament or its relegation to a secondary 
position. The Old speaks directly to con- 
temporary men and not merely via New Tes- 
tament. Gen. 3 speaks of a catastrophe which 
is already remedied in Christ and will be 
completely redressed in the coming Judgment 
and victory. In creation is given the fact that 
man does not live without God. “God has 
made me and all creatures... .” This Creator 
God is the “my Lord” of the second and third 
articles. The work of creation is continual 
and individual (p.36) and hence the Old 
Testament speaks continuously to men. 
Furthermore, all men are created in God’s 
image (Gen. 1:26,27), and that image is 
Christ, Col. 1:15 (p.45). Adam’s fall is 
paralleled by Christ’s redemption. 

Man lives as a creature of God. Death in 
its broadest significance includes all disrup- 
tions of God’s creative, life-giving activity 
(p.60). Sin is usurpation of power against 
the Creator (61) and results in the disturb- 
ances of relationship between men (Gen. 4). 
Unfaithfulness to God and _ mercilessness 
toward men are the same sin seen from two 
points of view. A third view is given in wor- 
ship of idols. The rebellion and idolatry of 
man is inexcusable, for he is constantly aware 
of an “anonymous Power” which creates and 
sustains. 

Without natural law, Old Testament Law 
offers an insoluble problem. Law is universal. 
It is God’s demanding, commanding, restrain- 
ing will in creation. Israel’s Law is a con- 
crete form of this will. Both Law and Gospel 
(p.142) aim at realizing “God’s image” in 
creation. 

Government is closely related to continu- 
ous creation and preservation. Even abused 
power (p.157) exists through mercy of God 
and His interest in creatures. 

The first use of the law is exercised in 
government, family, school, science, and 
wherever works are aimed at. It continuously 
deals with the neighbor and through constant 
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suppression of egocentricity makes possible 
ongoing creation in human activity. 


The first and second use of law are simul- 
taneous. For when law compels toward ac- 
tion in community it reveals egocentricity 
(p. 196). The second use is that of a 
nadaywyos to Christ, for it contrasts that 
which should be, the image of God, with 
fallen man. It reaches its climax when 
through the preaching of the Gospel the 
depth of sin is viewed from the vantage 
point of faith. 


These are some of the thoughts in Skapel- 
sen och Lagen. The book ends with a discus- 
sion of preaching and law. It seeks to bridge 
the chasm between church and world and to 
eliminate the concept of “secular” areas be- 
yond divine influence. A complementary 
study on The Gospel and the Church is to 
give special attention to Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper as continuously current events 
in man by which he realizes God’s image. 
Through these sacraments men participate in 
Christ's death and resurrection. 

E. L. LUEKER 


CORPUS CHRISTI: THE NATURE OF 
THE CHURCH ACCORDING TO THE 
REFORMED TRADITION. By Geddes 
MacGregor. Philadelphia: The Westmin- 
ster Press, 1958. v and 302 pages. Cloth. 
$5.00. 


Questions about the doctrine of the church 
are, according to MacGregor, “for Christians, 
the modern question par excellence,’ for to 
him the theological disputes of today are at 
heart ecclesiological. However, ecclesiology 
and Christology are closely related. He, there- 
fore, examines not only the term éxxAnoia, 
but also the term 16 oma tot youotod. Of 
Calvin’s teachings he says: “There is no doubt 
that Calvin was methodologically in error 
when he so closely tied his doctrine of the 
Church to his predestinarian doctrines” 
(p.48). Calvin placed a high value on the 
Eucharist, as did the 17th-century Scottish 
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divines. MacGregor devotes a chapter to 
“The Eucharist in the Reformed Church” and 
another one to “The Episcopate in the Re- 
formed Tradition.” Both the continuity and 
the essential unity of the church of Christ 
are of paramount importance in the Re- 
formed doctrine of the church; “the Head- 
Body relation, inseparable from the idea of 
the Church as corpus Christi” he regards as 
central in this tradition. MacGregor’s schol- 
arly study deserves a great deal of attention 
within the Reformed churches and from 
those who would reach a clear understanding 
of Reformed teachings. CARL S. MEYER 


LESSING’S THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 
Translated by Henry Chadwick. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1957. 
110 pages. Cloth. $1.95. 


In this book Chadwick offers a splendid 
introduction to the theological views of Less- 
ing. And we need to be introduced to Lessing 
even today. For even though he belonged to 
the second generation of the Enlightenment 
and was not very original, he articulated with 
devastating forcefulness many then seminal 
ideas which still seem to threaten orthodox 
Christianity. Lessing was a precursor of the 
higher criticism of the Bible; he was prom- 
inent in working out a new theory of pro- 
gressive revelation. He contributed much to 
the modern myth that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Luther and the Reformation was the 
right of unrestricted private judgment. His 
mistrust of all historical knowledge underlies 
much of the historical skepticism and existen- 
tialism of Bulemann’s theology. There can be 
little doubt that even Barth has been greatly 
influenced in his doctrine of revelation by 
Lessing’s insistence that he could not believe 
on the basis of miracles which have only been 
recorded by others and cannot be demon- 
strated today. If we bear all this in mind and 
then recall that Lessing was a tongue-in-cheek 
indifferentist and cynic who in battling 
against orthodoxy would not even condescend 
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to express his own opinions (if he had any), 
we begin to understand better the genesis of 
much modern theological thought. 

Chadwick’s introductory remarks are as 
pertinent as they are lucid. His selections 
from Lessing’s theological writings are well 
made but unfortunately scant. 

ROBERT D. PREUS 


THE HAMMER OF GOD. By Bo Harald 
Giertz. Translated from the Swedish by 
Clifford Ansgar Nelson. Rock Island: Au- 
gustana Press, 1960. 335 pages. Cloth. 
$3.75. 

The colorful and capable Bishop of Géte- 
borg is probably as well known in Sweden 
for his prose fiction as for his uncompromis- 
ing churchmanship, his social concerns, and 
his formal theological writings. Some of his 
novels have been translated into German, but 
this volume contains the first of his fictional 
works to be done into English. The book 
actually consists of three short, unabashedly 
didactic novels. The period of the first is 
around 1800, of the second 60 years later, of 
the third the 30s of our own century. The 
scene of all three is the same Swedish rural 
deanery. The chief figure in each case is a 
young cleric who discovers belatedly the fun- 
damental necessity of forgiveness through 
faith for his own life and for his ministry. 
The stories are engrossingly told; in addition 
they are likely to give the reader a deeper 
insight into the factors that have created the 
current situation of the Church of Sweden 
than volumes of formal church history. The 
translation is adequate. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


STUDIEN ZU LUTHER UND ZUM LU- 
THERTUM. By Lauri Haikola. Uppsala: 
Lundequistska Bokhandeln (Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz), 1958. 158 pages. 
Paper. Sw. Kr. 15.00. 

This study discusses more fully the prob- 
lems which the author treated in his disserta- 
tion Gesetz und Evangelium bei Matthias 
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Flacius Illyricus. With a fleeting backward 
glance at scholasticism and a brief tribute to 
philosophy, the author turns to his real con- 
cern, an alleged difference between Luther's 
theology and that of his followers, particu- 
larly those of the age of Lutheran Orthodoxy. 
But whether a real difference exists remains 
to be demonstrated. Furthermore, the author’s 
description of Luther’s doctrine of justifica- 
tion calls for a critical analysis to determine 
whether the great Reformer’s emphasis on 
sola gratia and sola fide will support the 
author’s point of view. If it does not, the 
author’s distinction between Luther’s doctrine 
and that of his orthodox followers will dis- 
appear or be reduced to insignificance. 
L. W. SPITZ 


SHORT DICTIONARY OF CATHOLI- 
CISM. By Charles Henry Bowden. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 158 
pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

The roughly 1500 entries of this relatively 
expensive book provide an introduction to 
the technical denominational jargon of Ro- 
man Catholicism. The theology reflected by 
the definitions of the Oratorian compiler is 
of the rigid type. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


OTTOMAN IMPERIALISM AND GER- 
MAN PROTESTANTISM 1521—1555. 
By Stephen A. Fischer-Galati. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1959. 142 
pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


“The consolidation, expansion, and legiti- 
mizing of Lutheranism in Germany by 1555 
should be attributed to Ottoman imperialism 
more than to any other single factor” 
(p.117), says Wayne State University’s 
Fischer-Galati at the end of his inquiry. In 
its bald form the assertion is an exaggeration, 
of course, but the important role of the Turk 
in the month-by-month politics of the gen- 
eration between the Diet of Worms and the 
Religious Peace of Augsburg has long needed 
the kind of precise underlining that it re- 
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ceives in this extensively documented study. 
In doing justice to both elements in his title, 
Fischer-Galati has of necessity written a 
boldly limned and highly serviceable political 
history of the crucial period of the Lutheran 


Reformation. AgtyUR CARL PIEPKORN 


A THEOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By E. J. 
Bicknell; third edition by H. J. Carpenter. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1955. 
xvii and 463 pages. 21/—. 

It is not difficult to understand why this 
book has for four decades been a standard 
commentary on the Thirty-Nine Articles. 
Comprehensive, conservative, and scholarly, it 
analyzes the theological significance of each 
article succinctly, clearly, and justly. Carpen- 
ter’s revision takes cognizance of new theo- 
logical trends and literature. It is to be re- 
gretted that errors in the reference to the 
teaching of the Lutheran community were 
not simultaneously corrected. Thus a single 
page (p.206) leaves the impression that Lu- 
therans “argue that man is saved by ‘faith 
only’ in the sense that good works are not 
only unnecessary but positively harmful’; 
hold that it is a denial of the truth “to look 
for any fruit in a changed life”; think “that 
we are justified ‘propter fidem’”; and assert 
that “a bare intellectual belief” is sufficient 
for justification. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


BRIGHT GALAXY: TEN YEARS OF 
UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIPS. By Laile 
E. Bartlett. Boston: Beacon Press, c. 1960. 
xv and 255 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

In May 1948 the American Unitarian As- 
sociation launched its Lay Fellowship Plan. 
In 10 years 315 “fellowships” — largely lay- 
led, organized groups of less than “church” 
size, with a minimum membership of 10 
resident adult “religious liberals” — were 


founded (of which 249 survived), to be- 


come channels through which about 12,500 
persons became Unitarians (roughly a third 
of the denomination’s total membership 
growth during the period). Mrs. Bartlett, 
wife of the dean of the Starr King School for 
the Ministry, puts her background as college 
teacher of sociology to excellent use in de- 
scribing this new phenomenon in Unitarian- 
ism and appraising its significance. Her very 
readable study, written with sustained enthu- 
siasm, is of interest to sociologists of religion 
and, more practically, to those who come into 
professional contact with the fellowships. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


CITY LIFE IN JAPAN. By R. P. Dore. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1958. 472 pages. Cloth. $6.75. 


Another striking example of the fact that 
the social sciences are receiving global appli- 
cation is seen in this carefully detailed, com- 
prehensive study of what it is like to be a 
Japanese living in Shitayama-cho, a lower 
middle class neighborhood of some 300 
households not far from the center of Tokyo, 
now the world’s largest city. What the Lynds’ 
Middletown did before World War II for 
a medium-sized American city and Embree’s 
Suye Mura for a prewar Japanese village, this 
R. P. Dore has done for an urban section in 
postwar Tokyo. It is regrettable that this 
study carried on in 1951 was not published 
until 1958. Necessarily, there have been cer- 
tain changes since the end of the Occupation 
and the new high level of material prosperity. 

A solid 100 pages of this exhaustive study 
deals with “Religion and Morality.” 

Students of urban sociology in the West 
will get new perspectives on their own city 
lore through this Eastern study. For mission- 
aries to Japan as well as Japanese pastors and 
church workers, and all who have direct social 
concerns, this volume is a must. 

W.J. DANKER 
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BAKER’S DICTIONARY OF THEOLOGY. 
Edited by E. F. Harrison, G. W. Bromily, 
and Carl F. Henry. Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Baker Book House, 1960. 566 pages. 
Cloth. $7.95. 


This new dictionary has much good in it. 
It is a forthright attempt to restate, in brief 
articles, the doctrines of Christianity from 
the standpoint of an informed, faithful atti- 
tude of obedience to the Scriptures. More- 
over, the editors have gathered a good repre- 
sentation of Evangelical scholarship. Included 
among the contributors are four Lutherans, 
colleagues or former colleagues of the re- 
viewer at Concordia Seminary, F. W. Danker, 
J. T. Mueller, A. M. Rehwinkel, and H. C. 
Waetjen, who together contribute 28 articles. 
In addition, the bibliographies appended to 
most of the articles, though brief, are usually 
good. All this is to the credit of the work. 

However, the Lutheran reader will still 
have some reservations about this volume 
that will make him read it less than enthu- 
siastically. First of all, the title ought to read 
Baker’s Dictionary of Christian Theology 
from a Reformed-Arminian Standpoint. The 
work simply does not cover all theology. 
Very few articles on the theology of non- 
Christian religions are to be found. There 
are no entries under Mithra or Buddhism, let 
alone Zen. Most articles do not present some 
of the strong Lutheran emphases that we 
would like to hear. The article “Lord’s Sup- 
per,” for example, hardly reveals a trace of 
the real presence and makes little mention 
of such terms as Eucharist and Mass, both 
used in the Lutheran Symbols (the former 
infrequently, to be sure). You will find an 
article under “Rapture” (a technical term in 
current millennialist literature), but noth- 
ing under “Communication of Attributes.” 
While “Covenanters” get an entry, “Crypto- 
Calvinism” gets not even a nod. Finally, the 
editors’ decision not to make any entries 
under the names of men appears to be 
a faulty one. The book ends up neither 


BS, 


a dictionary of Biblical theology nor a his- 
torical dictionary of Christian theology but 
a somewhat amorphous mixture of the two. 

Balancing the good against the bad, we 
find that a Lutheran theologian will find 
much good in the book, provided he regards 
none of its statements as final without a check 
against the confessions of his church. 


EDGAR KRENTZ 


ESSENTIAL BOOKS FOR A PASTOR'S LI- 
BRARY: BASIC AND RECOMMENDED 
WORKS. Third Edition. Richmond, Va.: 
Union Theological Seminary, 1960. 71 
pages. Paper. $1.00. 


This third edition merits the same praise 
given to the second in the November 1955 
issue of this journal. While the bibliography 
has an understandable Presbyterian and Cal- 
vinistic emphasis, the faculty of Union Sem- 
inary of Virginia is sufficiently ecumenical to 
make this a good guide to theological litera- 
ture for students of all denominations. It is 
heartily recommended. EDGAR KRENTZ 


LE PROPHETE JEREMIE: COMMEN- 
TAIRE. By A. Aeschimann. Neuchatel: 
Delachaux et Niestlé, 1959. 245 pages. 
Paper. Sw Fr. 9.50. 


LA SAGESSE DE DIEU: EXPLICATION 
DE LA Ire EPITRE AUX CORIN- 
THIENS. By Gaston Deluz. Neuchatel: 
Delachaux et Niestlé, 1959. 294 pages. 
Paper. Sw. Fr. 10.—. 


These commentaries are designed for pas- 
tors and laymen who want to absorb the 
broader vision and thrust of these writings 
without hacking their way through the usual 
exegetical underbrush. Both volumes follow 
the reproductive method employed in this 
series, but the volume on Jeremiah includes 
in smaller type brief notes on special textual 
and philological problems. Good commen- 
taries on the Corinthian correspondence are 
extremely rare, but Deluz skillfully handles 
the problem passages and is expert in reflect- 
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ing the contemporary significance of the docu- 
ment. Aeschimann’s rich pastoral experience 
is of immense advantage to him in expressing 
the significance of Jeremiah’s own profound 
“pastoral” concerns. 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 


A HISTORY OF THE BIBLE; AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORICAL 
METHOD. By Fred Gladstone Bratton. 
Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press, 1959. xii + 
382 pages. Cloth. $4.95. 


“We must take it [the Bible} for what it 
says and not for what we would like it to 
say. The translator has no right to inject into 
the text the slightest hint of his own point 
of view or that of any school of thought” 
(p. 13). These words are fairly representa- 
tive of the tenor of this work, which details 
in popular terms the history of the origin of 
the Biblical writings. Parallels to Biblical 
stories from ancient cultures, questions of 
canon, extracanonical literature, and a con- 
cise history of the Biblical text and versions, 
together with a historical sketch of the rise 
of historical criticism and a brief discussion 
of the contemporary hermeneutical problem, 
help equip the Bible student for a better ap- 
preciation of current Biblical discussions. 


FREDERICK W. DANKER 


STUDIA EVANGELICA: PAPERS PRE- 
SENTED TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS ON “THE FOUR GOSPELS 
IN 1957” HELD AT CHRIST CHURCH, 
OXFORD, 1957. Edited by Kurt Aland, 
F. L. Cross, Jean Daniélou, Harald Riesen- 
feld, and W. C. van Unnik. Berlin: Aka- 
demie-Verlag, 1959. xi + 813 pages. 
Paper. DM 88.—. 

Sixty-nine different papers from the 1957 
Congress on the Four Gospels are collected 
in this volume. It is impossible here even to 
list the names of all the contributors. The 
index of authors reads like a Who’s Who 
of contemporary New Testament scholarship. 


This volume will be referred to for many, 
many years— and deservedly so. 

The editors have divided the contributions 
into nine areas: general papers on the Four 
Gospels, the Synoptic Gospels, the Fourth 
Gospel, Specific Texts and Subjects, the Gos- 
pels and Judaism, Qumran, Liturgy, Patristic 
Exegesis, and Textual Criticism. In each sec- 
tion there are jewels for the New Testament 
scholar. 

The outstanding paper, for this reviewer, 
was Harald Riesenfeld’s “The Gospel Tradi- 
tion and its Beginnings.” It has implications 
for the whole complex of theories about 
synoptic origins and relationships that have 
grown up in the last century or more. It will 
be as fruitful in arousing discussion as Cull- 
mann’s essay of 1945 on “The Plurality of 
the Gospels” has been in recent years. 


In general the papers reveal a significant 
concern for the theological meaning of the 
Gospels. Scholars are interested in source 
analysis, but not as an end in itself. The 
major interest is an illumination of the text 
of the particular Gospel under consideration. 
This is a volume to treasure and pore over 
in one’s study. It will require many hours of 
careful and painstaking work with a New 
Testament and Septuagint to follow the ar- 
gument of the various papers. The labor will 
be worth the effort. While every reader will 
object to some conclusions reached (and 
probably also to the premises on which they 
were based), no one will fail to be much 
the richer for working through these essays. 
The volume is a worthy successor to the 
Oxford Studies of Sanday’s day. 


EDGAR KRENTZ 


THE CHURCH IN THE THOUGHT OF 
JESUS. By Joseph B. Clower, Jr. Rich- 
mond, Va.: John Knox Press, 1960. 160 
pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

The author of this stimulating volume 
focuses his reader’s attention on the cultural, 
political, and religious framework in which 
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the New Testament proclamation of the king- 
dom of God is to be understood. He dis- 
cusses the uniqueness of Jesus’ message and 
concludes with a discussion of the contem- 
porary church’s role as God’s covenant com- 
munity. The discerning pastor will find much 
here to enrich his Biblical understanding, to 
refresh his grasp of the grand sweep of God’s 
redemptive purposes, and to sharpen the ac- 
cents of his pulpit proclamation. Begin with 
it and you will not lay it down. 


FREDERICK W. DANKER 


THE SPIRITUAL GOSPEL: THE INTER- 
PRETATION OF THE FOURTH GOS- 
PEL IN THE EARLY CHURCH. By 
Maurice F, Wiles. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1960. x + 180 pages. 
Cloth. $4.75. 

Wiles’ study in the history of the inter- 
pretation of John’s Gospel is an outstanding 
contribution. He bases his work primarily 
on the commentaries of Origen of Alexan- 
dria, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Cyril of 
Jerusalem. However, he also takes notice of 
John Chrysostom and all of the heretical 
groups that were opposed by the orthodox 
catholic church. While the work is not a 
commentary itself, it will place many illu- 
minating paragraphs before the modern com- 
mentator. 

Wiles considers the ancients’ views on the 
isagogical material, on the historicity of John, 
miracles, and the basic theological concepts 
of the book. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the work is the detailed documen- 
tation of how the opponents of a particular 
father tend to color his exegetical insight. 
Origen was faced with Gnosticism and there- 
fore rightly emphasized the humanity of 
Christ. Two centuries later, after Arius has 
used Origen to defend his heretical Christol- 
ogy, the later fathers use a “two-nature exe- 
gesis” in order to emphasize the deity of 
Christ. 


Wiles feels that Origen more than any 





other father approached modern interpreters 
in his understanding of John, for example, 
in his comments on dArteva (pp. 68—71) 
and therefore deserves close study. Indeed the 
whole book is a vindication of Westcott’s 
method of disregarding most modern com- 
mentators for the combing of the ancient. 
This is a must book for all students of John’s 
Gospel. EDGAR KRENTZ 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT (Die Christologie des Neuen 
Testaments). By Oscar Cullmann. Trans- 
lated by Shirley C. Guthrie, Junior, and 
Charles A. M. Hall. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1959. xv + 342 
pages. Cloth. $6.50. 


The German original of this work has al- 
ready been reviewed in this journal (Vol. 
XXIX, No.11 [November 1958], p.851). 
This careful translation, which Guthrie and 
Hall prepared in consultation with Cullmann 
in Basel and which the latter has approved 
in its final form, makes this standard work 
available to a host of readers to whom Ger- 
man is unfamiliar. Cullmann himself warns 
the reader not to use the book as a work of 
reference, however, until the whole has been 
read through. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


NOMINA SACRA IN THE GREEK PA- 
PYRI OF THE FIRST FIVE CENTURIES 
A.D.: THE SOURCES AND SOME DE- 
DUCTIONS. By A. H. R. E. Paap. Lei- 
den: E. J. Brill, 1959. 127 pages. Paper. 
40.— Dutch guilders. 

In 1907 Ludwig Traube published a care- 
ful study of the abbreviation of sacral words 
in Greek papyri, regarding the abbreviations 
as a development by Hellenistic Jews of the 
Hebrew method of writing divine names. In 
the years 1910—14 G. Rudberg and E. Nach- 
manson challenged this view, insisting that 
such abbreviations came into the papyri from 
the contractions and suspensions of Greek 
epigraphic style. The conflict was not re- 
solved in that generation. 
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Today much more material exists for the 
scholar to base his conclusions on. Traube 
had less than 40 Greek papyri with such ab- 
breviations at his disposal. Paap lists 421 — 
and undoubtely more will turn up in the near 
future. The author has assembled all the evi- 
dence in detail, tabulated it carefully, and 
drawn tentative conclusions. Neither Traube’s 
nor Rudberg-Nachmanson’s theories account 
adequately for the data of the papyri. The 
growth of the use of contractions was a grad- 
ual one, tedc, x¥eu0s, avedWa, TaTHOE, dvdow- 
mos, Iogani, and ’Inoots (but not Xgotdc ) 
being contracted after the first half of the 
second century. The origin is not Jewish in 
the sense that Traube meant it, as the evi- 
dence of Jewish papyri makes clear. Nor are 
the contractions derived from the common 
Greek of ostraka and inscriptions. It is sug- 
gested by Paap (pp. 123—127) that it was 
“Graecized Jews” who applied the principle 
of consonantal writing of Hebrew (not out 
of fear of the divine name). The place of 
origin was likely Alexandria. 


Paap’s conclusion is properly tentative and 
modest but nevertheless important for the 
light it sheds on a small area of early Chris- 
tian thought. All students of New Testament 
textual criticism and early Christian papyri 
ought to familiarize themselves with this 
work. The publisher's opulent format and 
careful printing of the work will make this 
task a pleasant one. EDGAR KRENTZ 


DIE VERKLARUNG JESU: HISTORI- 
SCHES EREIGNIS UND SY NOPTISCHE 
BERICHTE. By Heinrich Baltensweiler. 
Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1959. 150 pages. 
Paper. Sw. Fr. 18.—. 

This monograph offers the most stimulat- 
ing and enlightening discussion of the Trans- 
figuration since Harald Riesenfeld’s Jésus 
transfiguré (Copenhagen, 1947). In contrast 
with frequent attempts to interpret the story 
as a designed echo of Exodus 24 the author 
focuses his attention on the Markan record 


and submits detailed proof to establish a Feast 
of Tabernacles as the historical point of 
origin for the account. The central thought 
is that Jesus rejects the temptation to be 
a political Messiah. It is in His obedience 
to the Father’s purpose, even to the extent of 
suffering and death, that He fulfills His Mes- 
sianic mission. The preacher who reads this 
work critically will find much here to edify 
both himself and his congregation. Certainly 
no student of the New Testament will wish 
to deprive himself of the rich theological ex- 
perience awaiting him here. 


FREDERICK W. DANKER 


DIE DOGMATIK DER EVANGELISCH- 
REFORMIERTEN KIRCHE, DARGE- 
STELLT UND AUS DEN QUELLEN 
BELEGT. By Heinrich Heppe. Edited by 
Ernst Bizer. Second edition. Neukirchen, 
Kreis Moers: Neukirchner Verlag, 1958. 
584 pages. Paper, DM 26.70; cloth, DM 
30.—. 

For exactly a century “Heppe” has been to 
Reformed dogmatics what Heinrich Schmid’s 
Doctrinal Theology has been to Lutheran 
dogmatics, a handy systematic compend of 
Reformed orthodox theology illustrated with 
copious quotations from the theologians who 
created and preserved the tradition. This 
homogenization has undeniable advantages; 
the disadvantage is that it gives Reformed 
orthodoxy an appearance of a uniformity that 
it possessed as little as Lutheran orthodoxy 
possessed it. Heppe’s conscientious intention, 
it must also be observed, did not always pre- 
serve him from onesidedness; and a number 
of very distinguished representatives of Re- 
formed orthodoxy are never cited. In spite 
of all this, Heppe’s work has permanent 
value. Revised with meticulous care 25 years 
ago by Bizer and sent out into the world 
with the warm endorsement of Karl Barth, 
it now appears in a second edition with an 
admirable 80-page theologian-by-theologian 
historical survey of Reformed orthodoxy from 
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John Calvin to Heinrich Wilhelm Bernsau 
(1717—63). Although an _ unauthorized 
English translation of the 1934—35 edition 
by G. T. Thomson came out in 1950, the 
German edition still recommends itself to 
those who can handle the language, if for no 
other reason than that the Latin documenta- 
tion is cited in the original. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION FOR 
TODAY: A CONTEMPORARY INTER- 
PRETATION OF THE CONFESSION 
OF FAITH. By George S. Hendry. Rich- 
mond, Va.: John Knox Press, 1960. 253 
pages. Paper. $2.00. 


Hendry, professor of systematic theology 
at Princeton Theological Seminary, furnishes 
a positive, soberly written 20th-century com- 
mentary on Presbyterianism’s 17th-century 
confession as the American branches of his 
denomination have modified it. He “accepts” 
the Westminster Confession, while taking 
“exception to some of its statements,” an ap- 
proach wholly within the spirit of the Re- 
formed community’s historic attitude toward 
its confessions. Understandably, his misgiv- 
ings become most prominent on the chapters 
on God’s eternal decrees, the passages which 
treat the soul as immortal, the section on 
original sin, the notion of a “covenant of 
works,” the Anselmian theory of the Atone- 
ment which the confession teaches, and the 
very detailed eschatological stipulations of 
the last two chapters. Whether there has 
been a tendency in the Lutheran Church “to 
lean too heavily on the doctrine of justifica- 
tion” (p.141) is a matter of judgment; it is 
an error of fact to assert that consubstantia- 
tion (p.232) is “the Lutheran variant of” 
transubstantiation. Hendry’s commentary is 
likely to exercise considerable influence for 
a number of decades. Lutheran clergymen 
interested in comparative symbolics will do 
well to be familiar with it. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 
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THE BELIEF OF CHRISTENDOM: A COM- 
MENTARY ON THE NICENE CREED. 
By John Burnaby. London: SPCK, 1959. 
224 pages. Cloth. 17/6. 


Burnaby, regius professor emeritus of di- 
vinity at Cambridge, says that the title of his 
book was suggested by a phrase of J. N. D. 
Kelly’s about the Nicene Creed, “one of the 
few threads by which the tattered fragments 
of the divided robe of Christendom are held 
together.” Actually, Burnaby goes beyond 
the limits of what the Nicene Creed explicitly 
refers to, with excursus and chapters on the 
nature of man, Christ’s descent into the 
netherworld, justification, the “communion 
of saints,” the Holy Eucharist, and the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. His work is best de- 
scribed as a creed-patterned contemporary 
Biblical theology with a mild Church of 
England orientation. Although designed for 
the instruction of English schoolteachers, The 
Belief of Christendom is a scholarly, devout, 
provocative, and stimulating study which 
a parish pastor could use profitably, provided 
that he did so critically, as part of his own 
preparation for a series of instructions in the 
Creed in adult catechumen and Bible classes. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


SKABELSE OG GENLOSNING. By Regin 
Prenter. Kgbenhavn: G. E. C. Gads For- 
lag, 1955. 634 pages. Cloth. 


In the prolegomena the author discusses 
the purpose of dogmatics. It is the presen- 
tation of the Scripturally given and confes- 
sionally formulated insight into God’s way 
of salvation for lost mankind. The necessity 
for dogmatic work is occasioned by the 
schisms in the church (p.14). Hence he 
proceeds from the ecumenical Nicene Creed 
(p.37). He refuses to found dogmatics in 
philosophy of religion, because the form 
thereby assumed is not indifferent (p.31) 
and such an approach leads to dogmatic 
agnosticism (p.32). 


God’s revelation occurred in the ordinary 
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course of history and is found only in the 
prophetic and apostolic Word (p.54). Only 
faith which is not offended at revelation's 
external lowliness recognizes God’s hidden 
history of revelation (pp. 56—58). The 
judgment (p.62) of the prophet is a nec- 
essary prelude to the apostolic witness of 
salvation (pp. 76,80). The Law is the de- 
mand of the commandment of love in its 
ethical detail (first use) and authoritative 
accusation (second use). 

Confessions are the uninterrupted trans- 
mission of the message of the apostles by the 
congregation in its worship (p.117). Lu- 
theran confessions are norms of doctrine 
which show how the liturgical coniessions 
are understood (p.141). Pledges to the 
confessions are not juridical but before God 
(p. 144). Opposition to confessions is basi- 
cally an agnostic approach. Insistence on 
detail runs the danger of intellectualism. 
“Schools” of dogmatic research do not nec- 
essarily imply breach of fellowship (pp. 145 
to 150). Church fellowship implies mutual 
recognition of each other’s proclamation of 
the Gospel and administration of the sacra- 
ment (p.179). Dogmatics is a science in- 
asmuch as it requires objective, thorough, and 
free investigation of the church’s message 
from exegesis to preaching (pp. 188—196). 

The second part of the book presents dog- 
matics in the order of the Augsburg Con- 
fession and under two heads (creation and 
redemption). Redemption, the new creation, 
is the fulfillment of earth’s and Israel’s his- 
tory (p.204). Rebellion against law is re- 
bellion against creation (pp. 210—213). 
Faith is death and resurrection with Christ 
(pp. 217—218). 

God's image is the unity of hidden maj- 
esty (holiness) and eternal power (mercy), 
instead of a collection of attributes “which 
man can abstract from the sensual world’s 
relativities” (p.225). Cognitio legalis Dei 
separated from theologia crucis leads to an 
idol (p.228). 


All confession and proclamation of Christ 
deals with facts in Israel’s history and Christ’s 
life (p.317). Jesus’ death reveals God's 
wrath and love in their culmination (p. 417). 
Reconciliation is God’s redemptive mighty 
act by which He conquers all enemies of His 
creative work (p. 463). 


The Holy Spirit causes man to participate 
in Christ’s death and resurrection (p. 482). 
Proclamation of the Gospel is the Spirit's 
procession from Father and Son; faith is the 
Spirit’s return to Father and Son (p. 483). 
Baptism establishes the individual’s con- 
nection with Jesus’ death and resurrection 
(p.505). The idea of sacrifice is stressed in 
the Lord’s Supper because in the Lord’s Sup- 
per Christ’s sacrifice becomes our sacrifice 
(p.529). The book concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the Last Things. It contains nu- 
merous appendixes (Scandinavian attempts 
to present dogmatics in religious-philosoph- 
ical form, the Biblical account of the Fall, 
imago Dei, offering in the Mass, real pres- 
ence, etc. ). E. L. LUEKER 


VIEWPOINTS: SOME ASPECTS OF AN- 
GLICAN THINKING. Edited by John B. 
Coburn and W. Norman Pittenger. Green- 
wich, Conn.: The Seabury Press, 1959. 
xii + 267 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
U.S.A. is, like almost every other denomina- 
tion, in a period of transition. The 19 essays 
in this volume indicate the course that the 
denomination is likely to take in the process. 
Fifteen of the contributors are professors, 
13 of them at theological seminaries of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, so that the book 
offers a fair cross section of what Protestant 
Episcopal seminarians are being taught. 


Three chapters are devoted to Biblical studies, 
one to systematic theology, one to church his- 
tory, the rest to “practical” concerns — litur- 
gics, pastoral theology, the ministry today, the 
laity today (the only chapter by a woman), 
the life of devotion, apologetics, ethics, Chris- 
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tian education, preaching, missions, reunion. 
The authors deliberately concern themselves 
with underlying principles rather than with 
activities. Considering the divergent back- 
grounds from which the contributors come, 
the consensus that emerges is particularly in- 
teresting. Because of Lutheran differences 
from, and parallels with, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, this survey will make interest- 
ing reading for a Lutheran clergyman, whom 
it is bound to provoke to sober reflection on 
the state and the course of his own denom- 
ination. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE THOUGHT OF REINHOLD NIE- 
BUHR. By Gordon Harland. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1960. xvii + 
298 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 

The stature of Reinhold Niebuhr in con- 
temporary Protestantism continues to be 
measurable in terms of the books that are 
written about him. Canadian-born church 
historian Harland of Drew University has set 
himself the ambitious aim and purpose of ex- 
pounding and interpreting Niebuhr’s thought 
as a whole to date, but within the particular 
focus of the relation of love and justice. He 
has done so accurately, meticulously, clearly, 
and comprehensively. Thoroughly sympa- 
thetic to Niebuhr’s theological position, Har- 
land is concerned in part in rescuing his 
subject from what he regards as common 
misunderstandings. Thus he hopes that his 
inquiry “will do something to dispel the still 
widespread impression that Niebuhr is ob- 
sessed with sin and consequently unduly pes- 
simistic in his social analysis and outlook”; 
actually, Harland holds, Niebuhr’s central 
concern is “illuminating what is involved in 
relating Christian insight creatively to the 
social task” (p.ix). Part I—three fifths of 
the book— outlines the structure of Nie- 
buhr’s theological ethics in terms of love, 
justice, the self, history, and society. Part II 
concerns itself with specific applications to 
the concrete situations of contemporary na- 





tional and international politics, war and 
peace, economics, and race. No substitute for 
a large-scale reading of Niebuhr himself, The 
Thought of Reinhold Niebubr will serve as 
an invaluable index to the sprawling complex 
of Niebuhr’s books and articles on which the 
present volume is based. 
ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SEVENTH-DAY 
ADVENTISM. By Walter R. Martin. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing 
House, 1960. 252 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 
Martin is a Conservative Baptist minister 

and a contributing editor of Eternity maga- 

zine. The book chronicles his shift of opinion 
during the past decade from the opinion that 

Seventh-day Adventists “were a cult of Chris- 

tian extraction but with enough heretical 

error to exclude them from the Body of 

Christ” (p.9) to the conclusion that while 

he “in no sense endorses the ‘special truths’ 

of the Adventist message,” the facts “clearly 
reveal Seventh-day Adventists to be sincere 

Christians” (p.236). In his first four chap- 

ters he summarizes contemporary Seventh-day 

Adventism; this section includes a 40-page 

summary of “the heart of Adventist theol- 

ogy,” which a prefixed statement by H. W. 

Lowe, chairman of the Biblical Study and 

Research Group of the General Conference 

of Seventh-day Adventists, declares to be “ac- 

curate and comprehensive” (p.15). He next 
proceeds to analyze the issues on which 

Seventh-day Adventist theology has been held 

to depart most widely from traditional Chris- 

tianity. A final chapter discusses the problem 
of fellowship. While Lutherans will not 
share many of Martin’s presuppositions and 
conclusions, and while the book is not with- 
out errors in detail (such as the ascription of 
the Augsburg Confession, cited with an in- 
correct paragraph reference, to Martin Luther 
on p.115), anyone who has to do with 
Seventh-day Adventism will find this pa- 
tiently-researched study of great value. 
ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 
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THE HUMANITY OF GOD. By Karl 
Barth. Translated by T. Wieser and J. N. 
Thomas. Richmond, Va.: John Knox 
Press, 1960. 96 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 
This volume offers three recent essays by 

Karl Barth: “Evangelical Theology in the 

19th Century” (Evangelische Theologie im 

19. Jahrhundert), “The Humanity of God” 

(Die Menschlichkeit Gottes), and “The Gift 

of Freedom” (Das Geschenk der Freiheit). 

In these essays, all delivered within the past 

seven years, Barth rehearses some of the 

themes touched upon in his Church Dog- 
matics. The essays offer little that is new, 
but serve to show us that Barth has not 
changed his opinion much in the last years. 

A newcomer to Barth can perhaps use this 

little volume to advantage as a brief and in- 

teresting introduction to Barth’s theology and 
versatility. In this reviewer's opinion the first 
essay is especially good, illustrating as it does 

Barth’s deep understanding of 19th century 

theology. This one essay, with its penetrating 

analysis, makes the book worth purchasing. 


ROBERT D. PREUS 


ESCAPE TO UTOPIA: THE COMMUNAL 
MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. By Everett 
Weber. New York: Hastings House Pub- 
lishers, 1959. xv + 444 pages. Cloth. 
$5.50. 

Religious and secular communes flourished 
in America in the 1830s and 1840s; some of 
them continued for a long time. They were 
led by men—and in a few instances by 
women, e.g., Mother Ann Lee and Frances 
Wright — who had some offbeat economic, 
social, or religious view. In some instances 
the religious views were sheer blasphemy. All 
of them, it seems, had sex problems. If de- 
viations from the norm make for interest, the 
reader cannot complain of a lack of interest- 
ing material in Weber's account of one phase 
of our country’s social history. 

CARL S. MEYER 


BOOK REVIEW 


LUTHER DEUTSCH: DIE WERKE MAR- 
TIN LUTHERS IN NEUER AUSWAHL 
FUR DIE GEGENWART. Vol.X: DIE 
BRIEFE. Edited by Kurt Aland. Stuttgart: 
Ehrenfried Klotz Verlag, 1959. 440 pages. 
Cloth. DM 19.20. 


Kurt Aland, the renowned scholar and 
compiler of the Lutherlexikon, is editing 
a selection of the works of Martin Luther 
for the 20th century in 10 volumes, plus an 
index volume, plus three supplementary vol- 
umes. Luther’s letters are of great importance 
for an understanding of the course of the 
Reformation. Aland has carefully selected 
350 of them, put them into very readable 
contemporary German, and has annotated 
them skillfully. The result is a volume which 
the scholar and average reader alike will use 
and enjoy. Subscriptions to the set may still 
be made at about a 25 per cent reduction. 


CARL S. MEYER 


CHURCH AND PEOPLE, 1789—1889;: 
A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND FROM WILLIAM WILBER- 
FORCE TO “LUX MUNDI.” By C. S. 
Carpenter. London: SPCK, 1959. Paper. 
v + 581 pages. 15/—. 

“The record of 100 years of English 
church life contains much that is disappoint- 
ing, but it also contains much faith, much 
hope, much charity” (p.569). This noble 
conclusion summarizes the rich, learned, mov- 
ing, human, even at times personal account 
by the former Dean of Exeter of those 100 
years. He calls the story of the Church of 
England from 1789 to 1889 the story “of 
a part of Catholic Christendom, which is 
rich in good life” (p.565). Although he 
ascribes too much of what happened in 
England after 1845 to the Oxford Movement 
and underestimates the influence of the Evan- 
gelicals, he has a broad grasp of the century. 
Priest and parish, bishop and diocese, scholar 
and university, church and nation, theologians 
and people, statesmen and churchmen, fill his 
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pages. These pages are prime examples of 
lucid writing. His last chapter, for instance, 
on Lux Mundi, is an extremely helpful anal- 
ysis. The work was first published in 1935, 
reprinted in 1937, and is now offered in an 
inexpensive paperback edition. Here is a 
fascinating account of modern English church 
history. CARL S. MEYER 


THE ENGLISH RELIGIOUS HERITAGE. 
By Conrad Pepler. St.Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co., 1958. vii + 444 pages. Cloth. 
Price not given. 

Pepler makes a study of the English mystics 
in the 14th and the 15th century. He calls 
his book an introduction to “the growth of 
the spiritual life according to an English 
idiom.” He reasons that mysticism is the con- 
verse side of the Christian life of asceticism; 
his study is, therefore, a study of ascetic- 
mystical theology. The threefold division — 
the purgative, the illuminative, the unitive — 
is the framework for his book. For the first 
the Ancren Riwle serves as the guide, only, 
however, after Langland shows the way of 
conversion. Richard Rolle is chosen to ex- 
pound the second. The Cloud of Unknowing 
and Mother Julian’s writings are used to 
make evident the third. Pepler’s exposition 
is clear. He cites the writings of the mystics 
without bringing in the opinions of others 
about these mystics. His theology is Tho- 
mistic. Although the work lacks an index 
and a bibliography, it is a useful and author- 
itative work in a significant phase of English 
religious life. The title, of course, is too 
pretentious. CARL S. MEYER 


ERASMUS AND HIS TIMES. By Louis 
Bouyer. Translated by Francis X. Murphy. 
Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 
1960. 220 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 
Erasmus’ place in the 16th century is se- 

cure, and the literature about him is volum- 

inous. Bouyer has added to that literature 
with a study that brings a corrective and adds 

a new dimension. The corrective is in the 


examination of Augustine Renaudet’s con- 
tention that Erasmus belongs to the ‘“Mod- 
ernists.” Bouyer correctly points out that the 
term is an anachronism when applied to the 
16th century and an incorrect approach to 
Erasmus’ principles of Biblical interpretation. 
The new dimension is added by the emphasis 
on the theology of Erasmus, within the tra- 
dition of humanist theology of Nicholas of 
Cusa and Vittorino da Feltre and Pico della 
Mirandola and Thomas More and Balthasar 
Castiglione (sometimes the dimension be- 
comes too broad). The discussion of the 
Ratio verae theologiae by Erasmus is one of 
the outstanding features of Bouyer’s presen- 
tation. Usually the Colloquies are not mined 
for evidences of Erasmus as a theologian. 


The work in this English edition is marred 
by several errors. The book is without bib- 
liography and without index. The Council 
of Ferrara convened on April 4, 1438, not 
1428 (p.69). Cusanus’ retreat to Andraz 
came in 1457 (p.75). Aldus Manutius is 
meant on p. 87. The Enchiridion appeared in 
1503 (p.112). The Peasants’ War cannot 
be written off simply as a reaction to the 
Lutheran Reformation (p.120). The expla- 
nation of the rise of the Renaissance in terms 
of a “gradual release from a chain of catas- 
trophes” is true only when it applies to 
a rising secularism in Western Europe. Al- 
though Erasmus was interested primarily in 
ethics, as Bouyer points out, he nevertheless 
does not discuss Erasmus’ ethics. 

Bouyer’s book, however, is recommended 
for careful study by humanists and theolo- 
gians. CARL S. MEYER 


STOICS AND SKEPTICS. By Edwyn Bevan. 
New York: Barnes and Noble, 1959. 152 
pages. Cloth. Price not given. 


Bevan’s lectures on Stoicism and skepti- 
cism combine the grace of the spoken word 
with the accuracy of scholarly writing. Long 
out of print, the book was eagerly snatched 
off the used book market by historians and 
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philosophers alike. The reprint without 
changes should be welcome to many. The 
last chapter is almost the only thing on Greek 
skepticism in English — and far and away the 
most interesting treatment of the handful we 
have. The publisher is to be thanked for 
making available again a book that has aged 
little in the passage of the years. 


EDGAR KRENTZ 


HISTORICAL ATLAS AND GAZETTEER 
(A Study of History, Volume XI). By 
Arnold J. Toynbee and Edward D. Myers. 
New York (London): Oxford University 
Press, 1959. xi + 257 pages. Cloth. 
$12.50. 


An exhaustive list of place names in the 
10 volumes of A Study of History, an atlas 
which covers the subject matter of those 
volumes, and an index of the place names in 
the atlas make up this reference work. It is 
an indispensable tool for anyone who is 
making a project out of studying Toynbee’s 
opus magnum. The maps are clear; the 


gazetteer will help the student clear up ob- 
scurities and ambiguities of place names. 


CARL S. MEYER 


PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY INTER- 
PRETED THROUGH ITS DEVELOP- 
MENT. By John Dillenberger and Claude 
Welch. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1958. xii + 340 pages. Paper. 
$1.45. 

Originally published in 1954 (see CONCOR- 
DIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, XXVII, 2 
{February 1956}, 150—151) in response 
to a felt need for a single book on Protestant- 
ism — broadly understood to cover Western 
Christianity outside the Roman Catholic 
Church — for use in college and university 
courses in religion, this must volume has 
sufficiently demonstrated its practical value 
to warrant an unaltered reissue as a low-price 
paperback. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


BOOK REVIEW 


LABOR IN A FREE SOCIETY. Edited by 
Michael Harrington and Paul Jacobs. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1959. 186 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

One cannot discuss man, labor, and free- 
dom and still remain on the surface of man- 
agement and labor controversies. Immediately 
he finds himself getting down to the bedrock 
questions of the philosophic meaning of ex- 
istence and work, and finally to the level of 
asking about ethics and God. Two years ago 
a symposium on Labor and a Free Society was 
sponsored by the Fund for the Republic. These 
are the seven papers which were presented. 
For churchmen interest will be highest in the 
paper by Erich Fromm, “Freedom in the 
Work Situation.” One finds himself applying 
his concepts of freedom, bureaucracy, and 
consumption to broader questions. Sumner 
Slichter documents the changing role of 
unions today and concludes with the chal- 
lenge of a new unionism. Writing from his 
background as law professor, Archibald Cox 
describes the role of law in preserving union 
democracy. As a labor lawyer, Arthur Gold- 
berg sympathetically writes from the trade- 
union point of view. Added perspective is 
given in the final two papers by Hugh Clegg 
and J. R. McClelland, who compare the 
American position of labor with that of their 
own countries of England and Australia. 


DAVID S. SCHULLER 


KLEINE LEUTE IM GROSSEN INDIEN. 
By Gertrud Lehmann. Berlin: Evange- 
lische Verlagsanstalt, 1957. 122 pages. 
Paper. Price not given. 

It is pleasant though not unexpected to 
discover that the well-known missiologist 
Arno Lehmann also has a talented wife. She 
has written a delightful collection of chil- 
dren’s missionary stories. In East Germany 
today, she must often think back nostalgically 
to their life as missionaries in India. 

WILLIAM J. DANKER 











